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Memory 


Gay? 

With  the  trees 
Naked, 

And  houses 
Staring  blankly  — 

Gay? 

The  fields  with  no  color, 

And  birds 
Garrulous 
Of  winter  — 

Not  a  moon  in  the  sky, 

Only  clouds  to  court; 

Streets 

That  chatter  the  midnight  frost  — 
Walls  awry  with  pitchy  grins; 

Steps  that  creak  like  remembered  sins 

The  smell  of  the  sea 

Always 

Following  after 

People 

Dumb 

When  you  talk  of  Summer  — 

Gay? 

What  would  I  want  with  laughter ! 


To  a  Friend  Who  Has  Forgotten 

He  is  gone — but  like  the  spring, 

In  winter’s  darkest  days — 

Fond  memories  that  never  dull 
Still  linger — of  his  ways. 

And  his  voice — now  never  heard, 

Where  once  his  soft  words  rang, — 

In  winter  I  am  like  the  trees 
Where  once  the  spring  birds  sang. 

And  his  thoughts,  so  comforting — 

ITis  heart  was  as  my  own, 

Are  gone — and  bare  the  fields 
The  richness  spring’s  hands  loan. 

He  is  gone — but  like  the  spring, 

Some  day  he  will  return. 

And  in  the  winter’s  darkest  days, 

For  him  and  spring  I  yearn. 


Ralph  J.  Manthorne. 


The  Firefly 

She  is  seeking  a  wisp  of  the  yellow  moon, 

That  gleamed  o’er  the  hills,  on  a  time,  long  ago, — 

A  bright  golden  moon  that  shone  through  the  trees, 

And  shimmered  and  silvered  the  hilltop  snow. 

Down  in  the  valley  where  soft  mists  lay, 

Thin  gossamer  veils  of  fairy  thread, 

A  tiny  stream  tinkles  and  trills  and  purls, 

And  sings  as  it  ripples  over  its  bed. 

Alone  is  she  seeking,  this  wandering  maid, 

For  the  dream  that  she  lost  on  a  summer  night., 

But  the  little  stream  laughs  at  her  constancy, 

As  she  drifts  ’neath  the  stars  with  her  little  light 

Aye,  the  little  stream  laughs  and  chuckles  in  glee, 

And  he  knows  that  she  seeks  in  vain, 

For  the  dream  that  she  looks  for,  he  carried  away, 

Lulled  to  sleep  in  his  murmuring  strain. 

Through  June  months  she  wanders,  poor,  lonesome  lass, 

Striving  with  lantern  to  find  the  way 

Of  the  golden  moon — but  the  stream  laughs  on, 

Never  to  tell  where  all  moon-dreams  stray. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


The  Story  of  the  Banshee 

by 

Francis  5.  Shea 

“ - Balderdash  and  fraud,  Frank!  Opinions  like  that  are  all 

right  for  your  gardener,  who  has  centuries  of  superstitious  traditions 
in  his  blood,  but  not  for  you.  Any  man  who  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
progress  in  science  and  psychical  phenomena  would  know  that  your 
bogey  has  been  done  away  with  a  long  time  ago.” 

“Now  listen,  Edgar,  my  boy - ” 

“None  of  that,  you  old  fogey.  You  cannot  convince  me  by  logic, 
cajolery  or  deception  that  there  is  anything  to  these  ghosts  of  yours. 
And  you  needn’t  try!” 

“All  right.  Maurice,”  and  he  turned  to  the  servant  near  the  door, 
“put  a  little  wood  on  the  fire.  The  night  is  coming  and  it  is  getting 
a  bit  chilly.” 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  behind  me.  The  west  was  flecked 
with  dashes  of  soft  crimson  that  were  fast  changing  hue.  They  would 
soon  grow  cold  and  hard  with  the  coming  of  the  evening.  .  .  .  One  star 
hung  low  above  the  hills  that  rose  above  Covnel.  ...  I  looked  back 
into  the  room.  By  the  light  of  the  flames  that  leaped  as  Maurice 
arranged  the  logs  on  the  fire,  I  could  see  that  the  Major  and  Professor 
Jameson  were  preparing  for  their  usual  evening  tete-a-tete.  A  friend¬ 
ship  started  years  back  in  Harrow  when  they  were  at  school  had  kept 
these  two  together.  Though  they  were  exact  opposites  in  tempera¬ 
ment  this  variance  had  served  more  as  a  bond  between  them.  Major 
Frank  Badminton  had  retired  from  the  army  a  few  years  back  after 
long  service.  He  had  been  on  duty  at  the  barracks  here  in  Covnel  for 
a  time,  and  he  had  grown  to  like  the  place  so  well  that  he  bought  this 
little  farm  on  the  hill  just  outside  the  town,  where  he  was  now  living 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  Ireland  had  found  a  sympathetic 
listener  in  Major  Badminton.  To  all  events  he  had  been  absorbed 
into  her  life  and  counted  himself  a  “country  born.”  What  is  more 
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noteworthy,  the  townspeople  considered  him  as  one  of  their  own.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  at  the  Ronicky  Fair,  swinging 
a  stick  as  he  passed  from  booth  to  booth.  The  youngsters  would  leave 
their  mothers  and  run  after  him,  sure  of  a  penny  or  two  to  buy  taffy. 
It  was  even  whispered  about  that  the  Widow  O’Flaherty’s  six-year-old 
had  been  seen  atop  the  Major’s  shoulder  on  his  way  to  the  Widow’s 
after  the  buster  had  lost  himself  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village..  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Major’s  neck  on  that  occasion  bore  the 
imprint  of  ten  candy-dirty  fingers,  but  I  don’t  believe  that.  The 
Widow  was  always  given  to  exaggerating,— but  it  all  goes  to  show 
you  how  firm  a  son  of  Covnel  the  old  Major  was. 

There  was  no  resemblance  between  the  Major  and  Professor 
Jameson.  The  Professor  was  slim,  with  just  that  bit  of  a  stoop  that 
seems  to  weigh  scholars  down.  From  all  reports,  the  Professor  had 
something  worth  while  to  weigh  him  down,  for  he  had  all  sorts  of 
degrees,  honorary  and  earned,  after  his  name,— so  much  so  that  he 
looked  like  a  walking  alphabet  when  they  announced  his  lectures  in 
the  papers.  Like  the  Major,  he  had  never  married,  but  bachelordom 
had  quite  a  different  effect  on  the  two:  in  the  Major,  it  fostered  rather 
a  kind  of  step-fatherhood  over  the  young  ones  in  the  village ;  while  in 
the  Professor,  it  stifled  no  little  of  the  humanity  that  was  trying  to 
bubble  forth  from  his  whimsical  eyes.  The  Professor  was  shy  and 
reticent.  He  traveled  rarely.  The  visit  to  the  Major,  made  every 
Autumn,  was  the  only  vacation  he  allowed  himself. 

He  found  no  little  pleasure  in  deriding  the  different  characteris¬ 
tics  which  the  Major  had  appropriated  to  himself  as  a  gentleman 
farmer.  Last  year  the  Major  had  been  unquenchable  in  the  matter 
of  the  scenery  of  the  hills  across  the  valley.  This  year  he  had  chosen 
two  rather  incongruous  items  for  adoption— cabbages  and  ghosts— 
not,  however,  that  they  had  any  connection.  Professor  Jameson,  after 
his  arrival,  had  hardly  time  to  get  to  his  room  before  the  Major  wanted 
to  drag  him  out  to  the  farm  to  see  “the  finest  cabbages  that  ever  grew 
this  side  of  the  sea,  and  nary  a  bug  to  drill  or  spoil  a  single  one.” 

The  Professor  was  primed  to  scoff,  and  did.  He  had  treaded  his 
way  with  a  look  of  bored  hauteur  assumed  for  the  occasion,  through 
rows  and  rows  of  cabbages.  But  nothing  could  chill  the  Major’s 
ardor.  There  was  something  of  the  first  hoe-cultivator  in  him  as  he 
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gazed  out  over  his  crops,  standing  by  the  Professor’s  side,  a  half 
smile  on  his  lips  as  he  slowly  and  proudly  pointed  his  walking  stick 
down  the  long  rows  of  green  heads.  But  that  wasn’t  all.  On  the  way 
home  the  Major  had  taken  him  by  a  path  that  gave  the  Professor 
an  eerie  feeling  as  he  followed  him  through  a  dark,  lonely  piece  of 
timber.  The  trees  were  tall  and  close,  with  very  heavy  foliage.  The 
sky  above  was  trying  to  hold  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  but  never  a  beam 
pierced  the  weird  wood.  In  five  minutes  they  emerged  on  the  public 
road  beside  a  large  black  rock.  This  rock  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  one— every  other  stone  in  the  valley  was  of  the  reddish 
brown  variety  so  common  to  Covnel.  But  this  was  almost  as  black 
as  a  sod  of  turf,  and  it  rose  into  the  air  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
feet.  From  the  small  flat  surface  of  the  top  (if  you  could  get  there) 
a  fine  view  could  be  had  of  all  the  villages  that  lay  in  the  protecting 
hollow  of  the  valley.  The  neighborhood  in  years  gone  by  had  been 
rife  with  stories  purporting  to  explain  the  origin  and  location  of  the 
Black  Rock.  Old  Nick  Malone  had  one,  handed  down  from  his  great- 
great  grandfather,  recognized  by  most  of  the  villagers  as  authentic. 
The  tale  had  been  told  him  by  Mike  Doherty,  the  victim,  when  he 
had  only  a  week  or  so  to  live. 

It  seemed  that  Mike  brought  home,  one  night,  a  pitcher  of  the 
product  known  as  a  sure  cure  for  what  ails  you.  He  had  reached  his 
humble  cottage  just  after  twilight,  and  having  already  tasted  the 
contents  of  the  pitcher,  his  thoughts  were  not  as  lucid  as  usual.  His 
tongue  was,  however,  so  that  his  good  wife  was  waiting  for  him  as 
soon  as  he  came  up  the  boreen  and  stepped  inside  the  half-door.  Mike 
was  landed  on  the  straw  in  the  loft  before  he  knew  it— and  he  didn’t 
know  much  afterward.  Mrs.  Doherty  went  on  with  her  work  getting 
things  ready  for  the  morning.  Then  she  started  for  bed  after  giving 
a  glance  toward  the  door  to  see  if  the  “fairies’  water”  was  prepared. 
The  pitcher  stood  in  the  corner  near  her  man’s  poteen  pitcher,  so, 
reassured,  she  went  off  to  sleep. 

“Now,  Professor,  the  ‘fairies’  water’  is  nothing  more  than  pure  spring 
water  in  a  pitcher  or  jug,  placed  just  inside  the  farmer’s  door  every 
night  before  retiring  so  that  the  ‘good  people’  will  not  trouble  them. 
You  rarely  hear  of  it  nowadays,  except  in  some  little  porsheen  of  a 
place  like  this,  but  I  could  tell  you  tales  of  where  folks  were  forced 
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to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  go  to  the  well  for  the 
water  they  had  not  left  in  the  pitcher - ” 

“Don’t  bother,”  said  the  Professor,  with  a  wry  smile.  “What 
happened  next?” 

“Well  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  the  ‘good  people’ — you 
know  the  folks  dare  not  call  them  anything  unhallowed,  Professor.” 

The  Professor  shrugged.  “Yes,  yes— a  fetish  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome  also,  Frank.  Go  on.” 

“You  old  pedant.  Well,  they  came  that  night  to  Doherty’s.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  grateful 
over  the  kind  of  water  they  found,  or  the  fact  that  they  sipped  a 
wee  mite  too  much  of  it,  but  they  left  an  easy  trail  when  they  went 
forth  from  Doherty’s,  Mike  was  never  able  to  explain  it,  but  when 
he  came  to,  he  was  following  the  fairies  down  the  road.  He  could 
see  them  hopping  along  in  front  of  him,  dressed  all  in  red  and  green 
with  little  lights  on  their  caps  as  if  they  were  miners.  They  were 
feeling  pretty  well,  according  to  Mike,  for  they  used  to  stop  every 
once  in  a  while  and  jump  on  one  another’s  backs  and  dance  as  if  the 
old  Harry  was  in  their  legs.  One  bit  of  a  sprite  had  a  funny  looking 
horn  to  the  tune  of  which  the  others  danced.  When  his  face  got  so 
red  from  blowing  that  it  looked  as  if  he’d  burst,  the  music  would 
stop  and  on  they  would  scamper  till  he  got  his  breath  again.  Mike 
had  a  hard  time  to  keep  up  with  them  even  if  their  legs  were  short, 
but  they  finally  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  over  by  Roscara— it’s 
a  deserted  section,  scrubby  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  where  no  one 
lives  even  now.  Well,  it  looked  as  if  the  ‘good  people’  were  coming 
to  the  end  of  their  journey,  so  Mike  ran  ahead.  Of  course  you’ll  not 
believe  it,  but  when  he  caught  up  to  them,  the  whole  parcel  of  them 
were  bustling  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  through  a  little  door  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  reflected  light  from  some  large  court  inside. 
Mike  was  a  little  brave  that  night,  artificially,  of  course,  but  none 
the  less  effectually,  so,  as  the  little  man  went  into  the  opening,  Mike 
bent  his  head  and  started  to  follow.  He  had  just  time  to  look  up 
and  see  two  pips  standing  inside  the  door  when  they  hit  him  with 
something  that  put  Mike  out  of  the  battle.  There  isn’t  much  more 
to  tell.  They  found  him  the  next  morning  on  top  of  that  Black  Rock, 
over  four  miles  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  Roscara.  Ever 
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since  that  time,  people  keep  away  from  that  rock,  especially  at  night 
.  .  .  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  fairies  still  visit  there.  Even 
those,  like  yourself  in  the  village,  that  don’t  believe  in  such  things 
take  care  to  keep  away  from  that  part  of  the  country  at  night.  Even 
to  look  at  it  gives  you  a  chill  then  .  .  .  and  if  you  could  see  it  on  a 
dark  night,  Edgar,  with  the  moonbeams  reflected  from  some  piece  of 
metal  or  quartz  in  the  rock,  you  wouldn’t  wonder  that  the  people  in 
the  village  are  afraid  of  it.” 

“Well,  well,  Major,  that’s  pretty  good  folk-lore,  but - ” 

“No  ‘buts’  about  it.  It’s  true.  You  know  I  used  to  have  the 
same  ideas  as  you,  but  now  that  I  know  they  are  not  just  stories  told 
to  while  away  a  dark  night,  I  believe  in  them.  Ever  since  I  came 
here  I  have  felt  the  spiritual  atmosphere— something  I  have  never  felt 
before  in  any  place - ” 

The  Professor  laughed.  “Say,  Frank,  don’t  you  think  that 
atmosphere  of  spirits  might  be  smelt  instead  of  felt?” 

“Oh,  there  you  go,  just  as  smart  as  ever.  Well,  I  only  hope  you 

find  out  before  you  go - ”  The  Major  was  getting  a  bit  piqued. 

He  had  been  crossed  too  much  that  night. 

“Well,  Major,  what  followed  after  you  swallowed  the  atmos¬ 
phere,” 

“I’ll  tell  you.  You  know  it  is  rather  lonely  here  in  the  dark 
nights,  and  not  being  much  of  a  book  man  like  you,  I  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  down  to  Johnny  McFadden’s  ‘pub’ — it’s  a  kind  of  a 
meeting  place  for  the  boys  around  here.  They  knew  I  was  a  new¬ 
comer - ” 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  put  in  the  Professor. 

“ - and  so  they  started  to  tell  me  all  the  history  of  the  place 

from  Johnny  Murphy’s  pig  to  the  woman  in  “O’Shaughnessy’s  bog 
with  her  red  hair  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  I  was  skeptical, 
of  course— you  couldn’t  blame  me - ” 

“Certainly  couldn’t,”  laughed  the  Professor  meaningly. 

“ - but  they  finally  convinced  me.  Most  of  the  tales  are 

vouched  for,  for  instance,  Maurice  there  told  me  what  happened  to 
his  father  when  he  plowed  the  land  around  one  of  the  old  Danish 
forts  the  other  end  of  the  town— it  happened  to  his  father,  Ed !  ” 
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The  Professor  looked  over  at  the  servant,  who  had  the  look  of  a 
man  about  to  say,  “And  so  it  did,  sir!” 

“That’s  the  way  they  all  are,”  continued  Badminton.  “They  seem 
so  sure  of  things  that  they  couldn’t  be  lying.” 

“No,  the  trouble  was  they  got  so  used  to  telling  them  that  they 
began  to  believe  they  actually  happened.”  Maurice  looked  at  the 
Professor  as  if  he  had  a  pain,  and  then  smiled  in  a  kind  of  ghoulish 
way.  “It  looks  as  if  they  had  you  the  same  now.” 

“You  will  have  your  say— but  come  now,  Ed,  how  are  you  going 
to  explain  these  apparitions  and  leprechaun  tales?  You  can’t  just 
deny  their  existence  outright.” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  what  I’d  say  anyway,  so  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“But  tell  me,  didn’t  you  get  that  eerie  feeling  today  as  you  came 
through  the  old  woods  the  other  side  of  my  cabbages?  Surely  there 
must  be  something  to  explain  the  apprehension  and— why,  I  always 
feel  as  if  hundreds  of  eyes  were  looking  at  me  as  I  go  through  there. 
I  never  backed  away  from  living  man  yet,  but  I  get  a  shiver  right 
down  my  spine  when  I  go  by  that  Black  Rock.  I’ve  heard  noises— 
queer  sounds - ” 

“Too  much  imagination,  Frank.  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Maurice 
—you  jumped  as  if  a  fairy  had  you  by  the  leg!” 

Maurice  turned  around  from  the  fireplace  where  he  had  been 
raking  the  dead  ashes  together,  and  looked  at  the  Professor,  then 
smiled  a  bit  queerly.  “Why,  sir,  I — I  do  be  getting  jumpy  wid  a’  this 
talk  o’  ghosts  and  what  not.  Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  little 
people  don’t  like  it— and  besides,  I’m  going  home  tonight  to  see  my 
young  ’uns  and  I  have  to  go  by  that  Rock.” 

“Well  never  fear,  Maurice,  they’ll  not  bother  you.  I’ll  have  to  take 
all  the  blame  for  this  disparagement  of  your  village  and  its  ‘good 
people.’  ” 

The  Major  put  in—  “Enough  of  this.  Come  over  here,  Professor, 
and  let’s  try  the  cards.  I  want  to  fix  you  for  last  night.” 

“You  do,  eh?  Come  right  ahead ! ” 

s|«  s|c  sjc  s|c  Jjc 

After  descending  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  Major  found 
Maurice  arranging  things  on  the  small  table  where  he  usually  had  his 
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morning  meal.  The  old  servant  helped  to  seat  him,  then  put  the  tea 
near  his  left  elbow. 

“Any  trouble  getting  home  last  night,  Maurice?” 

“Thank  ye,  sir,  no,  but  I  did  hate  to  go  by  that  Rock.  I  had  a 
big  bolhaan  of  a  stick  ready,  though  I  didn’t  need  it.”  He  smiled  a 
bit  sheepishly.  “I  guess  it’s  as  the  Professor  was  saying,  sir— too  much 
imagination.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  Maurice.  Say,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  before  the  Professor  comes  down.” 

“With  me,  is  it  sir?” 

“Ssh!  Yes.  Don’t  talk  so  loudly.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  fine  thing 
if  we  could  convince  him  there  were  ghosts?  You  know  I’d  love  to 
take  him  down  a  peg  after  the  way  he  talked  last  night.” 

“It  would  be  fine,  as  you  say,  sir,  but  how  can  you— you  won’t 
be  for  producing  the  spirit  yourself,  sir?”  He  blessed  himself  in 
horror. 

“No,  silly,  but  there  are  other  ways.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
get  a  plan  that  will  make  his  hair  stand  on  end.  We’ll  train  his 
imagination!  Now  don’t  move  out  of  this  room  until  you  think  of 
a  scheme.” 

“I  suppose  we  could  thry  the  sheet  thrick,  sir,  but  I’d  hate  to  get 
a  skelp  of  that  stick  the  Professor  carries  when  he’s  out  walking.” 

“No,  that  won’t  do.  Say,  is  Jack  Brady  still  waking?” 

“Till  the  morrow,  sir.  Tonight  the  boys  will  stay  wi’  him— the 
last  time,  sir.  He’ll  be  missed,  sir,— a  fine  family  man  and  a  real 
friend  of  the  boys.” 

“I  wonder  if  there’s  any  way  we  could  bring  him  back— now 
don’t  go  hopping  around.  I  don’t  mean  really  to  bring  him  back- 
just  to  let  the  Professor  think  that  he  had  returned  to  Covnel  for  the 
night.  I  wonder—”  and  the  Major  munched  his  toast  silently  for  a 
moment  while  Maurice  poured  some  hot  tea  into  his  cup. 

“I’ve  got  it,  Maurice !  It’s  a  good  one !  ” 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“Don’t  say  a  word,  but  if  I  don’t  turn  his  hair  white  tonight ! 
Too  much  imagination,  huh!— ssh!  I  hear  his  step  on  the  stair.  I’ll 
tell  you  later.  Not  a  word  till  then!” 
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“Mornin’,  Ed,  sit  right  in— more  victuals,  Maurice.  Well,  hope 
you  didn’t  dream  of  the  fairies  last  night.” 

“Course  not,  just  those  cabbages  of  yours.  I’ll  have  to  try  some 
before  I  go.” 

“You  sure  will.  By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it,  I  want  you  to 
come  to  a  real  wake  tonight  down  to  the  village.  Jack  Brady,  our 
tailor,  will  be  buried  tomorrow,  and  the  boys  intend  to  spend  the  last 
night  at  his  house,  so  if  you  would  like  to  go - ” 

“Sure  thing,  Major,  glad  to  go.  Any  family  left?” 

“Two  little  ones— they’ll  miss  him.  We’ll. go  down  right  after 
supper.  I’ll  be  moving  now.  Must  see  that  Joe  Murphy  has  an  eye 
out  for  those  cabbages  of  mine.” 

“Bye,  Major.”  There  was  a  significant  wink  from  Badminton  to 
Maurice  as  he  passed  out. 

The  servant  was  rather  still  that  morning— strangely  quiet  and 
mute  as  he  passed  around  the  table.  The  Professor  missed  his 
loquacity,  but  put  it  down  to  a  bit  of  pique  over  the  talk  the  night 
before.  He  got  his  mail  and  the  day  before  yesterday’s  newspaper, 
and  went  out  to  his  porch  chair  to  enjoy  and  digest  it.  When  he 
finished,  he  sat  for  some  time  looking  out  over  the  valley  to  the  green 
hills  beyond.  It  wasn’t  a  dreary  meditation.  You  could  have  seen  a 
twinkle  or  two  if  you  stood  at  the  right  angle.  At  about  ten  he  went 
to  his  room,  changed  into  riding  clothes  and  then  picked  his  way 
carefully  down  the  hill  on  a  lone  ride.  He  had  a  safe  old  mare  that 
couldn’t  run  if  it  tried,  but  still  Jameson  was  nervous.  He  came  back 
an  hour  later.  You  could  have  noticed  a  smile  that  the  tossing  of  old 
Bessy,  the  mare,  could  not  efface.  He  was  ready  to  show  the  Major 
that  there  were  no  ghosts. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  trip  down  to  the  village  that  night  was  uneventful  yet  the 
casual  observer  would  have  been  puzzled  to  see  the  sort  of  anticipa¬ 
tory  glances  the  Major  gave  the  Professor,  who  walked  along  very 
meekly,  striking  with  his  stick  at  the  furze  bushes  that  lined  the  road. 
Maurice  had  gone  ahead  of  them;  he  was  standing  in  the  Brady  yard 
chatting  with  some  of  the  villagers  as  the  two  reached  the  house.  They 
could  hear  the  keening  of  the  village  mourners  from  within  the 
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Brady  home.  The  light  of  a  few  guttering  candles  showed  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dead  man,  laid  out  on  a  table  as  is  the  custom  in  Covnel, 
where  modern  ideas  are  not  so  much  unknown  as  ignored.  The  table 
was  to  the  left  of  the  small  room  and  the  body  lay  with  feet  nearest 
the  door.  The  Professor  noted  the  ascetic  appearance  of  the  face— 
the  white,  dry  skin  drawn  lightly  over  the  high  cheek  bones — the  long, 
skinny  fingers  clasped  upon  his  breast,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
dull  black  of  his  coat  .  .  .  his  head  rested  upon  a  small  pillow. 

After  saying  a  prayer  or  two  for  the  repose  of  Brady,  the  two 
men  retired  and  joined  a  group  of  three  or  four  who  were  talking  in 
whispers  in  the  corner.  As  they  talked,  a  woman  passed  into  the 
next  room  to  comfort  the  bereaved  widow.  It  had  grown  quite  dark, 
and  as  Badminton  looked  out  the  window,  he  realized  that  his  time 
had  come.  He  got  up,  said  a  word  to  Jameson,  and  then  went  out. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  came  in  again,  and  sauntered  back  to  his  place 
with  a  carelessness  that  was  a  bit  too  studied  to  be  real.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  thought  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  told  a  good 
joke,  and  was  trying  to  regain  the  funereal  solemnity  which  the 
occasion  demanded.  The  group  went  on  talking  about  the  Assizes  that 
were  to  be  held  in  a  neighboring  town  twenty  miles  away  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  Just  then  the  Graham  brothers  came  in  and  looked  over 
at  the  group.  The  Major  looked  up  and  nodded.  Then  his  glance 
shifted  to  the  Professor’s  face.  As  it  did  the  sound  of  a  commotion 
arose  outside,  some  wrangling,  then  suddenly  a  shriek,  “My  God, 
help!”  It  sounded  unearthly,  and  you  can  wager  that  it  didn’t 
take  two  seconds  for  the  mourners  to  get  out  of  Brady’s.  But 
they  couldn’t  hear  or  see  a  thing— nobody  seemed  to  know  where 
the  noise  came  from.  The  young  fellows  of  the  village  who  had  been 
together  had  scattered  and  disappeared.  “Aw,  let’s  go  back  to  the 
house,”  said  the  Major.  “It’s  those  blackguards  of  young  fellows.” 
And  he  slipped  his  hand  under  the  Professor’s  arm.  The  crowd, 
laughing  at  themselves,  followed.  Minnie  Murphy  ran  in  ahead, 
opened  the  door,  stepped  in,  stopped,  shrieked,  and  fell  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  in  a  dead  faint.  The  crowd  surged  in,  took  one  look  at  the  room 
and  ran,  almost  trampling  one  another  in  their  haste.  The  corpse 
had  been  left  flat  on  the  table— now  it  was  sitting  up— the  hands 
disengaged  and  the  jaw  hanging!  The  Professor  stopped  inside  the 
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door— he  glanced  first  at  the  dead  man,  then  at  Badminton  and  saw 
it  all.  It  was  really  quite  plain  if  you  took  a  second  look  at  Brady— 
you  could  see  the  crotched  stick  behind  his  neck,  holding  him  in  place. 
The  Major  had  thought  that  one  look  would  be  enough  for  the 
Professor. 

Jameson  didn't  like  it— his  tone  was  rather  sharp  as  he  told  the 
Major  to  have  the  corpse  put  in  its  former  place.  He  did  so,  a  little 
shamefacedly.  The  Graham  brothers  came  out  of  the  corner  and 
helped  him.  They  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  as  the  others  had  gone 
for  the  priest ;  no  one  would  enter  Brady’s  in  a  hurry  until  he  came. 
The  Professor  did  some  talking  while  they  rearranged  the  body.  The 
Major  was  too  old  to  try  a  barracks'  trick  like  that— he  could  be  sure 
that  it  hadn’t  bothered  him— that  no  half-fledged  device  like  it  could 
ever  deceive  him.  He  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  return  the  favor 
soon— he  would  start  home  immediately— the  Major  could  come  when 
he  liked;  and  out  he  stalked  in  high  dudgeon,  swinging  his  stick  as 
if  he  had  effectually  squelched  a  class  of  boys.  The  Major  smiled 
still,  even  though  a  bit  sheepishly,  started  to  go  after  the  Professor, 
changed  his  mind,  and  then  decided  to  stay  on  and  enjoy  the  effect 
of  his  hoax  on  the  others. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Major  Badminton  and  Maurice  walked  home  together  about  one 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  They  were  both  tired,  but  quite  satisfied, 
even  if  they  had  not  got  the  Professor  to  believe  in  ghosts.  But,  as 
they  neared  the  last  of  their  journey,  Maurice  fell  silent. 

“It’s  a  dark  night,  sir,”  he  muttered  after  a  pause. 

“You’re  not  afraid,  Maurice?” 

“No  sir,  but  still— it  was  a  mean  thrick  we  played  down  there 
tonight,”  and  he  pointed  toward  the  village  below.  “Maybe,  but  you 
can’t  be  sure - ” 

“Can’t  be  sure?— I’m  thinking  you  had  much  of  the  drink.” 

Maurice’s  face  lifted— anything  to  relieve  him — “I  guess  that's 
so,  sir.”  Silence  again  as  they  neared  the  patch  of  woods  behind  the 
Major’s  cabbage  patch.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Maurice's  fears  had 
redoubled  with  their  entrance  into  that  section. 

“What’s  that,  sir?”  he  cried  suddenly. 
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“Some  bird  or  other  I  think.  Don’t  worry— they  won’t  hurt  us.” 

“But  it’s  a  lonely  place,  sir.”  Maurice  was  looking  apprehensively 
into  the  brush  and  small  trees  that  grew  by  the  path.  The  Major 
could  see  the  whites  of  his  eyes  roaming  furtively  ...  his  servant  was 
scared  ...  no  doubt  of  that. 

“Oh,  come,  Maurice,  nothing  is  going  to  hurt  you.  Why  don’t 
you  act  like  the  Professor — you  saw  how  cool  he  was  tonight.”  The 
Major  wasn’t  quite  so  sure  of  himself  either  and  he  had  a  vague  wish 
within  him  that  he  hadn’t  treated  Brady  so  ill  a  few  hours  before. 
“After  all,  Maurice,  the  Professor  may  be  right.  It  does  seem  rather 
foolish  that  we  should  be  afraid  to  go  through  this  place  when  we 
know  that  nary  a  soul  lives  near  here.  Wha— what’s  that?” 

They  both  jumped.  Maurice  tripped  over  a  stone  and  fell  head¬ 
long.  The  Major  kicked  him.  He  was  quite  vexed  with  himself. 
“Get  up,  it’s  only  the  old  rock.  Here  we  are  now  on  the  road.” 

True  enough,  the  Black  Rock  rose  up  sheer  in  front  of  them  across 
the  road— about  thirty  feet  away.  It  looked  like  a  grim  fortress  and 
the  way  the  moonlight  was  reflected  from  the  quartz  would  have  put 
qualms  in  anyone. 

“Oh,  I  wish  there  was  some  other  way  home,”  wailed  Maurice. 

“So  do  I,”  cried  the  Major,  now  thoroughly  wrought  up.  “Did 
you  hear  something— say,  look—”  and  he  pointed  at  the  Rock. 
“Dammit  man,  run!  They’re  after  us.”  They  certainly  were.  As  the 
two  terrified  men  legged  it  down  the  road  they  could  hear  a  steady 
pounding  behind  them— not  the  echo  of  their  heels— it  was  a  noise 
reminiscent  of  skulls,  though  not  quite  so  hollow— they  didn’t  wait 
to  see  if  it  were  so. 

The  Major’s  training  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  was  inside 

the  house  and  up  to  his  room  before  Maurice  got  near  the  gate.  .  .  . 

Neither  of  them  slept  much  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

^ 

The  Professor  was  down  to  breakfast  bright  and  early.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  annoyance  of  the  night  before. 

“What  time  did  you  get  in,  Maurice?  You  look  as  if  you  didn’t 
have  much  sleep  last  night.” 

The  old  servant  looked  at  him  a  bit  queerly  and  tried  to  answer 
casually.  “Oh,  about  one-thirty,  sir.  We  stayed  quite  late.” 
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“I  should  say  you  did.  The  Major  been  down  this  morning  yet?” 

“No,  no— I  guess  he’s  trying  to  recover— Oh!” 

“What  that?” 

“Oh,  nothing  sir,  but  he  must  be  tired.  He  doesn’t  stay  out  so  late 
usually  nowadays.” 

But  the  Professor  persisted.  “Is  he  like  this  after  every  wake?” 

“N-no  sir— but,  but— I  guess  I’ll  tell  you  about  it,  sir.  You  see 
the  'good  people’  chased  us  home  last  night— no,  don’t  laugh,  sir— they 
nearly  did  for  us - ” 

“What,  you  don’t  mean  to - ” 

“Ah,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  though  I’m  afraid  to  talk  about  it.  We 
had  been  hearing  things,  noises  and  sich,  all  along  the  way,  and  they 
got  worse  as  we  came  through  the  woods.  But,  lo  and  behold  you, 
sir,  when  we  came  out  on  the  the  road,  forninst  the  Black  Rock,  a 
great  big  phite  ball  of  fire  came  flying  through — didn’t  we  run,  sir 
— and  if  we  did,  what  but  that  ball  followed  us  down  the  road,  down 
to  the  very  door,  sir!  There  wasn’t  one  ball  only — it  sounded  as  if 
the  road  were  full  of  them— oh!  I  knew  Jack  Brady  would  get  us. 

Don’t  talk  about  it  sir— I’m  afraid  my  time  has  come - ”  and  off 

he  trailed  to  the  kitchen,  shaking  his  old  head. 

The  Professor  was  singularly  unmoved  after  such  a  revelation. 
He  smiled  as  if  he  were  satisfied,  folded  his  napkin,  and  went  out  to 
the  porch.  He  smoked  a  cigar  and  seemed  to  enjoy  every  bit  of  it. 
Then  he  went  to  his  room  and  wrote  a  short  note  addressing  it  to 
the  Major.  Then  he  went  off  on  a  long  hike.  The  note  came  in  the 
mail  next  morning— the  Professor  was  in  his  room  when  it  came.  It 
read : 

Dear  Major: 

You  ought  to  be  sure  now  that  there  are  no  ghosts. 

Cabbages  are  not  skeletons,  but  they  do  look  like  white  balls 

of  fire  at  three  in  the  morning.  I’m  willing  to  pay  for  the 

ten  heads  I  threw  at  you.  E.  J.  Jameson. 


Alec  Pope,  Romanticist 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 


POPE— the  chariotee  of  Classicism’s  curse,  and  courier  of  a  com¬ 
ing  Romanticism.  Pope— the  heaviest  of  literature’s  thumping 
poets,  and  creator  of  the  most  passionate  of  love-calls. 

Like  most  of  us,  Alexander  Pope  was  characteristically  chame¬ 
leonic.  The  harlequin  in  him  that  shoved  forth  a  nature  almost 
entirely  misanthropic  killed  the  true  lovable  disposition  of  the  created 
Pope.  To  us,  Pope  is  essentially  dull,  sluggish,  morbid.  But  do  we 
hold  a  conception  of  the  man  that  is  even  nearly  correct?  Of  course, 
it  is  always  somewhat  of  a  bugbear  to  picture  a  poet  of  the  past 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  At  best,  the  task  is  a  bother.  Yet,  to  be 
told  that  one’s  idea  of  a  notable  poet  or  peasant  is  deucedly  and 
decidedly  erroneous  even  though  it  be  but  a  popular  judgment,  may 
ripple  the  puddles  of  our  placidity.  Most  of  us  are  a  romantic  lot, 
disdaining  Alec  Pope— to  us,  a  sodden  classicist.  Environment,  physi¬ 
cal  nature,  and  all  else  being  equal,  I  think  he  could  have  beaten  us 
at  our  own  game. 

Pope  is  the  symbol  for  all  that  is  classic,  and  the  butt  of  all  the 
criticism  that  its  deformities  compel.  These  disfigurements  being 
multiple,  poor  Pope  is  harshly  hammered.  One  cannot  think  of  him, 
a  wretched  hump-backed,  hop-o’-my-thumb  fellow,  without  some 
sympathy.  Scorn  to  his  enemies  who  call  him  “womanish”— Pope, 
so  unlike  a  woman  that  the  female  could  only  look  upon  him  with 
contempt!  His  body  recalls  a  memory  of  Steinmetz’s,  whose  bodily 
being  was  warped  in  the  effort  to  cover  so  vast  a  mental  power. 

Pope,  biting  at  his  persecutors  with  teeth  of  pointed  words,  made 
many  a  bitter  enemy.  For  all  that,  he  was  admirable ;  hitting  out  his 
whole  life  long,  eternally  crippled,  his  back  against  the  wall.  For 
Pope,  discontent  would  have  been  a  balm.  So  badly  off  was  he,  that 
his  state  of  mind  never  even  reached  discontent,  helpless  to  hope  for 
contentment.  Let  man  rave  on.  When  the  last  word  is  mouthed, 
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content,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  temperament  rather  than  of  position. 
For  any  sort  of  happiness,  one  demands  love  of  man,  of  woman,  or  of 
God.  We  may  rail  against  Pope’s  sulphuric  essence,  while,  for  all  our 
position,  companions,  education,  and  liver-pills,  we  ourselves  are  not 
so  sweet.  Until  some  sort  of  permeation  of  the  pureness  and  passion 
of  that  state  known  as  “love”  enters  our  lives,  this  business  of  living 
can  be  only  an  excruciating  existence.  And  when  one  ponders,  are 
not  these  three  aforementioned  loves  the  only  true  ones?  And  are 
they  not  inseparable?  One  cannot  exist  truly  without  the  other,  for 
all  love  begins  and  ends  in  the  heart  of  Him.  The  first  two  cling 
to  the  third,  and  vice  versa.  Nor  can  self  love  alone  satisfy.  Pope 
lived  his  little  life  unloved,  save,  from  rank  necessity,  by  self.  Bitter 
was  this  self-love,  this  last  resort?  an  elixir  of  despair.  True,  one  or 
two  of  his  fellows  (Swift,  for  example)  may  have  given  a  fragment  of 
their  hearts  to  him,  but  this  donation  was  not  caused  by  love, — 
prompted  only  by  an  emanation  of  pity.  God,  we  know,  loved  him. 
Yet,  since  Pope  did  not  co-operate  with  the  beatific  graces,  at  least 
not  as  obviously  as,  say,  Francis  Thompson,  we  pity  him  the  more. 

That  it  was  the  fate  of  Pope  to  go  through  life  unloved  by  woman, 
one  can  feel  only  too  sure.  Deprived  of  love,  then,  no  wonder  that  he 
became  a  miserable  old  grouch,  deep  and  profound  in  his  thoughts,  and 
pestered  for  them.  Pope  has  entered  Fame’s  door,  but  I  dare  say  that 
any  one  of  us  would  as  soon  study  Greek  as  barter  our  present  place 
with  him,  as  he  lived.  There  is  an  overwhelming  pathos  about  the 
yearning  void  of  his  empty  heart,  of  which  most  of  his  verse  (calling 
it  “verse,”  only  for  want  of  a  better  name)  is  apt  to  make  us  unmind¬ 
ful.  As  a  child  his  features  were  delicate;  his  voice,  sweet;  his  dis¬ 
position,  angelic.  But  the  world  met  him.  And  in  all  his  great  works 
that  I  have  read,  there  is  only  one  cry  from  that  dismal  heart  of  his, 
in  only  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  that  one  despairing  wail. 

Pope  could  have  loved,  perhaps,  at  least  three  women.  Three 
excited  his  admiration,  three  unknowingly  planted  the  seeds  in  him 
that  should  have  given  forth  a  great  love.  He  had  a  fond  liking  for 
Lady  Mary  Montague,  a  famous  beauty  of  her  time.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  poet’s  meeting  with  her  are  uncertain,  but  they  had  a 
long  correspondence.  The  lady  admired  him  for  the  poet  that  he  was, 
but  disregarded  him  as  a  lover.  Though  most  of  his  letters  are  of  the 
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formality  of  his  time,  there  is  spasmodically  an  inkling  of  his  develop¬ 
ing  love— if  that  feeling  which  one  human  heart  has  for  another, 
without  a  similar  sharing  of  heart  by  the  besought,  can  be  called 
“love.”  Personally,  I  cannot  call  this  meeting  of  one’s  mind  and 
another’s  body,  love.  For  love  among  us  is  the  meeting  of  mind  and 
mind,  and,  in  such  as  we  are  now  dealing  with,  a  following  agreement. 
To  say  that  love  can  be  one-sided  is  like  calling  that  series  of  words 
which  occurs  when  you  talk  to  your  “loquaciously  garrulous  wife” 
over  the  ’phone,  a  conversation !  The  idea  that  one  can  “fall  in  love” 
with  an  ideal,  or  a  dream,  or  a  darling,  and  receive  no  co-operation 
from  that  ideal,  dream,  or  darling,  is  abonimable. 

Pope  at  about  twenty  was  drawn  to  Teresa  Blount,  and  then  to 
her  sister,  Martha.  His  feeling  for  the  two  he  maintained  with  won¬ 
derful  regularity.  (Have  you  ever  tried  it?  Don’t!  ....  It  may  cost 
you  a  heap  of  money  in  breach  of  promise  suits,  k.  t.  1.)  In  his  letters 
to  Teresa,  he  shows  an  amazing  ability  to  receive  her  affections,  if 
she  would  only  give.  All  sealed  in  vain ! 

During  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Martha  Blount  was  incredibly 
unkind  to  Pope.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  of  her  replying,  when  called  by 
Pope  through  Lord  Marchmont,  to  his  dying  bedside:  “What!  Is 
he  not  dead  yet?”  However,  she  must  have  done  something  kind  to 
him  later,  for  he  left  her  the  bulk  of  his  estate. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  unloved.  At  his  death,  Swift  was  pained, 
and  Bolingbroke  sobbed  like  a  child.  I  doubt  whether  they  or  Pope 
realized  this  affection  while  he  lived. 

I  can  never  put  out  of  mind  when  I  think  of  Pope,  the  expurgated 
picture  that  he  left  in  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  Pope  took  an  old  story, 
that  of  two  lovers,  and  two  of  the  most  passionate  of  lovers,  separating 
and  entering  a  convent.  Eloisa,  finding  a  letter  of  her  sweet¬ 
heart,  is  moved  to  unnarratable  grief.  It  is  a  theme  that  strikes 
home  to  many  a  Catholic  youth.  Those  doubts  as  to  vocation  .  .  .  the 
grace  of  knowledge,  that  He  seems  to  hold  back  ...  to  be  a  priest  .  .  . 
a  monk  ...  a  husband  .  .  .  what?  Ad  maiorem  Dei  gloriam  .  .  .  yes 
.  .  .  but  how?  Where  is  our  greatest  consolation,  there  is  our  greatest 
love,  and  hope.  And  so  w7e  pray.  Poor  Pope !  I  wonder  if  he  ever 
prayed,  and  could  still  sting  so  spitefully.  Most  of  Pope’s  work  is  to 
me  dreadfully  dull,  but  with  Eloisa  to  Abelard  a  masterpiece. 
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“In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells 
Where  heav’nly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns, 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal’s  veins? 

Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat? 

Why  feels  my  heart  its  long  forgotten  heat? 

Yet,  yet  I  love !  From  Abelard  it  came, 

And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name.” 

Though  written  in  the  phlegmatic  couplet  of  heroes,  such  an  open¬ 
ing  fails  to  impress  only  a  mind  inexorable.  I  shall  quote  piecemeal, 
even  though  it  be  frowned  upon  by  some.  I  know  not  how  else  I 
may  invite  you  to  partake  of  this  choice  viand,  unless  by  first  getting 
you  to  nibble  a  bit. 

“Then  share  thy  pain;  allow  that  sad  relief, 

Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch’s  aid, 

Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid — 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.” 

Here  is  invocating  tribute  to  the  love-letter.  The  love-letter! 
Enrapturing  epistle  of  the  enamoured !  What  sorrow  to  the  endeared 
in  being  deprived  of  them.  What  inestimable  grief  for  Eloisa  in  find¬ 
ing  Abelard’s.  Here,  too,  Pope — or  Eloisa— gives  the  secret  of  her 
distorted  loves.  She  should  have  loved  Abelard  only  with  her  heart 
and  mind;  to  God  alone  is  the  love  of  the  soul,— for  “soul,”  easily 
seen  from  the  context,  is  not  here  metonymic  for  “body.”  Human 
love  is  from  the  body  and  mind.  Divine  love  demands  also  that  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  soul.  Infelicitous  Eloisa  gave  to  Abelard  not  only 
her  bodily  love  but  more,  her  spiritual ;  and  lost  the  grace  of  both 
human  and  divine  happiness. 

“The  jealous  God,  when  we  profane  his  fires, 

Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires.” 

That  Pope,  a  Roman  Catholic,  wrote  these  lines  is  somewhat  of  a 
shock.  That  Anatole  France  calls  God  “jealous”  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  but  when  Pope  slurs,  one  wonders.  God  .  .  .  jealous.  Of 
what?  Of  love?  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  God  wants  Pope,  wants 
Eloisa,  wants  Anatole  France,  wants  everyone  to  love  Him  supremely. 
We  sin.  Sinning  is  the  opposite  of  loving.  God  is  “jealous”  when  we 
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sin,  for  we  then  throw  aside  our  happiness,  for  hell.  God  loves  us 
so  much  and  so  strongly  desires  our  happiness,  that  He  is  “jealous” 
when  we  sin.  I  wonder  how  Pope  figured  God’s  jealousy. 

Too  many  readers  of  Pope,  when  they  start  the  essays  “On  Man” 
and  “On  Criticism,”  or  even  the  lighter  “Rape  of  the  Lock,”  already 
begin  to  nod,  feeling  too  soon  the  legarthic  effect  of  the  apathetic 
aphorisms.  I  would  that  all  read  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  It  reveals  more 
of  what  was  the  true  Pope,  perhaps,  than  any  other  work  of  his : 

“What  scenes  appear  where’er  I  turn  my  view, 

The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 

Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 

Stain  all  my  soul  and  wanton  in  my  eyes, 

I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 

Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me. 

Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  dream  to  hear, 

With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 

When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 

And  swelling  dreams  lift  the  rising  soul, 

One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 

Priests,  tapers,  temples  swim  before  my  sight.” 

•  *  *  *  *  * 

“Come  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies, 

Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears; 

Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers.” 

What  might  have  been  a  loved  and  loving  Pope?  His  work  may 
or  may  not  have  been  perfect,  but  enlightened  by  the  proper  sort  of 
love  and  enlightened  by  a  woman’s  sympathy, — who  knows?  At 
least,  he  would  not  be  so  despisedly  classic  and  unemotional  as  he  is 

to  most  romanticists. 

“Snatch  me  just  mounting  from  the  blest  abode, 

Assist  the  fiends  that  tear  me  from  my  God ! 

No — fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole, 

Rise  Alps  between  us !  And  whole  oceans  roll ! 

Ah,  come  not,  think  not,  write  not  once  of  me, 

Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 

Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign ; 

Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate’er  was  mine.” 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  poem  is  continued  here,— a  despairing 
cry  of  hope.  Or  maybe  it  is  a  hoping  cry  of  despair.  The  thing  is 
so  weird,  and  yet  so  common,  this  idea  that  broken  loves  must  heal 
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in  a  convent  or  monastery.  Life  for  any  such  as  Eloisa  will  be  but  a 
grudging  slavery,  the  paying  of  an  imagined  debt,  when  ended  in  a 
convent.  To  repay  the  Saviour,  to  love  God  completely,  one  does  not 
have  to  crucify  himself  in  a  wrong  calling.  Love  as  much  of  God 
as  He  reveals  to  you.  The  only  reason  a  priest  is  a  priest,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  God  has  shown  more  of  Himself  to  him  than  to  the  rest  of 
us.  Many  are  called,  but  still  only  a  very  few  are  chosen. 

I  am  deeply  in  love.  You  probably  guessed  as  much.  Anyone 
that  would  attempt  to  mold  Alec  Pope  as  a  romanticist  would  have 
to  be.  But,  even  so,  there  is  something  in  all  my  haranguing,  is  there 
not  ?  Iam  fairly  sure  that  Pope  must  have  lived  unkissed.  One  kiss 
can  make  or  unmake  any  poor  male.  Witness  the  effect  on  De 
Maupassant : 

“How  I  have  wept  the  whole  night  through,  over  the  poor  women 
of  the  past,  so  tender,  so  beautiful,  and  so  sweet,  whose  arms  opened 
for  the  kiss  and  who  are  dead!  The  kiss!— it  is  immortal!  Men 
gather  it,  give  it  back,  and  die.” 

Those  kisses  of  the  past  .  .  .  equal  almost  to  those  of  the  present ! 

And  so  I  pity  Pope,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  physical  tortures, 
but  more  for  his  loss  of  love.  Life  without  love  of  some  sort  is  barren. 
We  live  in  an  age  that  is  certainly  unlike  Pope’s.  Then,  while  men 
write  the  most  beautiful  of  love  stories  and  poetry,  their  outward 
manifestation  of  their  adoration  was  notably  absent.  Today,  true 
love  with  all  its  sublimity  and  purity  is  rather  rare.  The  outward 
manifestation  of  the  present  day  “love,”  however,  is  everywhere 
obvious.  Love  is  no  longer  carried  on  clandestinely,  but  is  open ;  and 
being  so  open  is,  strangely,  broadcast,  dramatized  in  divorce  courts, 
raved  about  in  rotten  murder  trials,  and  forced  to  resist  ever  attempts 
to  make  of  it  a  paradise  for  prostitutes  and  a  protection  for  paramours. 
Love  has,  as  the  ultra-modern  looks  at  it,  lost  its  sweetness.  The 
typically  told  “romance”  of  the  present  day  has  a  sweet  seeming  shell, 
but  the  inside  stinks.  Pope,  given  a  love  of  his  time,  given  a  God- 
blessed  romance,  would,  in  my  humble  estimation,  have  surpassed  any 
and  all  of  his  contemporaries  and  near-contemporaries,  who  wrote  so 
admirably  of  love.  Offhand,  I  think  of  one  poet  who  was  just  what 
Pope  was  not,  but  what  Pope  might  have  been,— Joyce  Kilmer :  to  me, 
the  perfect  lover,  the  perfect  poet.  If  Pope  lived  in  this,  our  day,  or  a 
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few  years  from  now,  he  might  try  his  hand  at  the  modern  hide  and 
seek  system  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  And  do  you  know,  I’d  bet  anyone 
a  ten-spot  that  he’d  do  a  better  job  than  the  best  of  the  modern 
yodelers  .  .  .  give  them  (the  tricky  rhyme  schemes,  k.t.l.)  a  sincerity 
too  that  they  so  painfully  lack.  Modern  poetry  is  in  a  large  part 
artificial.  Pope’s  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  one  of  his  many  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  artificial.  Put  into  the  modern  style,  what  do  you  suppose 
it  would  be  like?  Anyway,  in  whatever  way  Pope  might  put  it,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  admit  of  the  criticism  that  Blake  penned  of 
some  strained  poems : 

“The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 

The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few.” 

The  state  of  affairs  is  odd.  Pope  with  no  love,  writing  so  passion¬ 
ate  a  piece ;  Modern  Author  loaded  with  love,  writing  works  that  for 
the  most  part,  are  so  downright  artificial.  If  Alexander  Pope  had 
only  known  the  inspiration  of  a  maiden’s  caress,  he  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  his  iambic  pentameters  in  lines  like  this: 

“Oh !  Woman ! 
you  may 
take  my  breath 
away.” 

Poor  Pope !  He  knew  what  he  was  missing. 


Memory 

I  heard  the  whirling  music  of  the  dance, 

And  counted  not  its  loss  so  great 

Until  I  came  into  the  crowded  hall,  and  saw  by  chance 

Your  face, 

Pale, 

Lovely.  Too  late 
I  knew  the  meaning  of  it  all: 

The  loss  of  music, 

Dance, 

But  more  than  all  of  these 
The  loss  of  you. 

Now  never  do  I  cease 

To  see  your  face  and  hear  your  sweet  lips  call. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


To  A  Magazine  Cover  Maid 

Tell,  pray  tell,  O  Maiden  Fail- 
Art  thou  as  thou  art  painted  there? 

Is  thy  smile  so  always  sweet, 

Or  is  it  truly  faint,  and  fleet? 

Ever  laugh  those  eyes  with  joy 
Looking  on  thy  loved  boy  ? 

Is  thy  nose  just  cutely  crooked, 

Or  is  it  really  ugly  hooked? 

Are  thy  cheeks  so  lovely  red. 

Or  have  they  pallor  of  the  dead? 

Are  thy  teeth  so  brightly  white 
Or  are  they  true  a  sorry  sight  ? 

Art  thou  then  the  perfect  dream 
That  thou  art  pictured  there  to  seem? 
Haloes  thee  such  golden  hair? 

Tell,  pray  tell,  O  Maiden  Fair! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Ellen  Brown 

She  lived  and  died, 
And  no  one  knew 
Nor  cared, 

But  me. 

For  she  was  all 
I  ever  had; 

She  had 
But  me. 


William  J.  Koen. 


The  Picture 

You  thought  me  hard 
That,  when  I  crumpled  it, 

I  didn’t  show  I  minded, 

While  she  cried  over  it? 

But  I  don’t  think  you  knew, 

When  I  laughed  to  deceive, 

(Bravely,  Oh !  it  was  bravely) 

I  do  not  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  l 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Success 


Up  through  the  trees,  up  to  the  sky 
The  sun  made  a  sunbeam  ladder. 

Hand  over  hand  I  climbed, 

Each  rung,  each  moment,  gladder! 

I  watched  the  house-tops  die 
Into  echoes  of  childish  prattling 
As,  lording  it, 

I  left  them  toppling. 

Rung  over  rung  of  dreams-come-true ; 
Thwarting  here,  loving  there — 

Laughing  the  pungent  brine  of  the  sea; 
Laughing  the  brine  of  someone’s  despair  - 
Quicker,  quicker,  till  I  caught  a  star, 
Palely  bright, 

Found 

In  the  strong  sunlight — 

A  delicate  thing, 

It  broke 

In  my  grasping 

Like  an  unwritten  book  — 

But  I  was  so  happy 
I  didn’t  mind; 


Just 

Climbed  and  climbed 
’Till  the  ladder  was  gold, 

Strong  as  a  nation. 

Up!  And  I  saw 
Each  constellation: 

Beautiful !  Beautiful 
Forest  lakes, 

And  summits  of  hills, 

And  rugged  brakes ! 

And  boasted  gifts, 

And  treasures  of  art; 

Beloved  all, 

To  fill  my  heart. 

Oh,  but  I’m  great! 

More  strong  than  a  nation, 

On  this  ladder  of  life 
Watching  each  constellation 
Mark  time,  mark  lime,  MARK  TIME ! 
Ha!  Time? 

It’s  higher  I’ll  go ! 

It’s  faster  I’ll  climb ! 

Yet,  this  sky — is  so  still; 

It  seems  I  can  hear, 

The  beat  of  a  heart  — 

The  jail  of  a  tear. 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Invective  Against  Old  Age 

When  in  my  nonage  I  began  to  read 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  all  that  motley  horde 
Who  in  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  lead 
Wild,  gipsy  lives,  as  much  by  pike  and  sword 
As  in  the  arts  and  crafts  then  known  to  man, 

And  of  tall  knights  who  rescued  ladies  fair 
From  giants  dire,  ’twas  then  my  happy  plan 
When  I  should  come  of  age  to  wander  where 
Adventure  lurked  and  romance  wept  and  sighed.. 

Ah,  there,  I  ween,  you  might  have  been  my  bride! 
There  in  the  greenwood  with  you  by  my  side 
I  might  have  built  a  hut  for  you  and  me. 

I  might  have  slept  beneath  the  willow  tree 
And  waked  to  find  you  binding  up  your  hair, 

The  while  you  crooned  a  sweet,  romantic  air, 

The  boisterous  breeze  would  hush  itself  to  hear. 

But  youth  is  swayed  to  dreams  by  hope  and  fear, 
Age  has  the  calmer  and  the  cooler  head. 

To  older  men  I  gave  a  knowing  ear 

And  heard  the  sorry  words,  “Romance  is  dead!” 

Old  men,  I  say  to  you,  “Think  once  again, 

Forget  your  beards,  your  white  and  snowy  hairs, 
Erase  the  contumelies  of  a  pen 
The  years  have  rusted.  Age  alone  despairs 
Of  that  which  youth  will  always  seek — and  find!” 

What  boots  it  then  if  age  tends  to  grow  blind? 
’Tis  the  dyspeptics’  moan  that  he  once  dined 
And  reckoned  not  the  agonies  to  come! 

Would  he  deny  to  me  of  life  a  crumb? 

O,  love,  lets  spurn  not  the  elusive  sweet 
In  dread  of  what  the  meeker  sheep  may  bleat. 

The  mare  fears  for  the  colt  which  she  has  foaled. 
The  penalty  for  youth  is  to  grow  old! 


Martin  J.  Kane. 


5alem 


Willows  that  weep  on  the  edges  of  Salem, 

Weep  and  droop  now,  for  again  up  on  high 
Are  reaching  the  flames  to  claw  at  the  heavens, 

A  witch  of  the  people  is  going  to  die. 

A  witch?  She’s  a  child!  And  her  eighteen  young  summers 
Cling  softly  about  her,  so  sweet  and  so  fair, 

But  she  sang  and  she  laughed  as  she  combed  at  the  window, 
And  dared  let  be  seen  the  bright  gold  of  her  hair. 

Stem  faced  are  the  judges,  fanatical  fantasy 
Gleams  in  their  eyes  as  they  give  the  dread  sign, 

And  the  hangman  steps  forth  and  into  the  faggots, 

He  tosses  a  bright  flaming  knot  of  pine. 

A  moan  shakes  the  air — an  Indian  watching 
Smiles  bitterly,  so — this  is  white  man’s  love? 

An  old  negro  slave  mutters  prayers  to  his  voodoo, 

The  co-id  faced  judges  never  move. 

But  only  a  smile  is  seen  on  her  face, 

And  her  bright  golden  hair  flows  out  in  a  stream 
Of  bright  fire — ah,  beautiful  Puritan  maid, 

’Tis  the  light  of  thy  purity  seen  in  its  gleam. 

Where  is  the  love  and  where  is  the  hope 
Of  the  Master’s  great  teachings,  happiness,  joy? 

They  are  found  in  the  ashes  that  glow  in  the  evening, 

The  goodness  that  fire  can  never  destroy. 

Rake  over  the  ashes  and  give  to  the  field 
All  that  is  left  of  the  Puritan  girl, 

But  there’ll  blow  through  the  streets  the  song  of  her  laughter, 
That  the  fire  has  left  after  all  its  mad  whirl. 

Willows  that  weep  on  the  edges  of  Salem, 

Weep  and  droop  now,  for  again  up  on  high 
Are  reaching  the  flames  to  claw  at  the  heavens, 

A  witch  of  the  people  is  going  to  die. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Easy  Payments 

by 


Martin  J.  Kane 


THREE  tarnished  gilt  balls,  symbol  of  pawnshops  the  world  over, 
hung  above  the  doorway.  Korsakoff  had  shuddered  slightly 
the  first  time  he  had  passed  under  them.  They  were  too  garish, 
he  had  felt— and  somehow  tragic,  quite  as  though  they  stood  for  the 
goods  within  the  shop,  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  trinkets  given 
up  for  pawn  through  necessities  that  must  have  been  agonizing.  The 
keeper  of  the  shop  had  affected  him  no  less  revoltingly.  Too  artful, 
too  willing  to  lend— if  one  offered  a  security  that  would  satisfy  his 
appraisal.  Too  calloused  to  misery  to  offer  more  than  professional 
sympathy  if  his  appraisal  failed  to  meet  expectations. 

Well,  he  was  becoming  calloused  himself.  He  had  shuddered  the 
first  time.  Now  he  walked  under  the  three  gilt  balls  with  something 
akin  to  eagerness.  His  trinket  would  bring  bread  to  his  wife  and 
little  Dmitri.  That  was  all  that  mattered  nowadays,  bread— and 
coal,  now  that  winter  was  upon  them. 

It  was  regrettable  that  he  had  to  give  up  the  ring.  It  was  not 
yet  paid  for,  but  the  salesman  had  been  so  gracious,  had  so  willingly 
explained  to  him  the  workings  of  the  instalment  plan,  that  he  felt 
certain  an  extension  of  time  would  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  a  birth¬ 
day  gift  to  his  wife  and  his  money  had  departed  so  suddenly  he  was 
sure  they  would  understand.  The  salesman  had  been  so  kindly,  so 
patient  with  his  failure  to  grasp  how  simple  it  all  was — a  dollar  down 
and  the  ring  was  his— to  keep.  And  he  had  met  the  weekly  payments 
quite  regularly  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  pawnbroker  did  not  lend  him  as  much  as  he  had  expected. 
But  then,  he  had  never  done  that.  It  was  useless  to  explain  how  much 
it  was  worth.  He  had  tried  that  before  and  had  been  met  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  Disinterested !  He  took  the  money  and  walked  out 
of  the  shop,  glad  to  be  free  of  its  depressing  atmosphere. 

His  wife  rarely  questioned  where  he  got  the  money.  She  had  once 
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been  an  aristocrat,  before  the  Revolution.  She  cared  for  nothing  save 
Korsakoff  and  Dmitri.  Though  it  was  his  gift  to  her  she  handed  over 
the  ring  without  question,  knowing  that  it  would  buy  food  for  her  son. 
He  was  almost  thankful  for  the  Revolution.  It  had  given  him  his  wife 
and  he  had  learned  much  from  her.  She  had  taught  him  how  an  aris¬ 
tocrat  could  still  be  a  human,  in  fact  a  very  superior  human,  one  that 
could  love  with  a  passion  he  was  unable  to  fathom.  Her  love  for 
Dmitri — marvelous,  but  very  natural.  Dmitri  was  her  son.  Korsa¬ 
koff  could  not  understand  her  love  for  himself.  He  was  too  much  the 
peasant  and  so,  unworthy  of  love  by  an  aristocrat. 

The  courtroom  was  stuffy  after  the  brisk  air  of  outdoors.  No 
window  had  been  opened  and  the  buzz  of  the  few  idle  spectators  added 
to  the  general  torpor.  Korsakoff  felt  no  fear.  The  salesman  had 
been  so  kindly,  such  a  good-natured  fellow.  He  had  joked  with  him, 
pretending  to  believe  that  the  ring  was  for  a  sweetheart.  The  salesman 
had  been  a  very  pleasant  person. 

Korsakoff  wished  that  his  wife  were  present.  Not  that  he  was 
afraid,  but  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  know  that  she  was  there. 
But  Dmitri  required  attention  and  she  herself  was  not  well.  He  looked 
about  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  jolly  salesman.  Evidently  he  was 
not  in  the  room. 

The  judge,  a  solemn  person,  was  calling  for  Korsakoff’s  case,  the 
case  of  Korsakoff  vs.  The  Lincoln  Jewelry  Company,  Honest  as  the 
Name  Implies.  Korsakoff  had  no  lawyer.  An  interpreter  would  pre¬ 
sent  his  story  for  him. 

The  prosecutor  explained  how  Korsakoff  had  failed  to  keep  up  his 
payments  on  the  ring.  How  he  had  pawned  it  before  it  was  fully  paid 
for,  thus  breaking  the  law.  And  had  finally  refused  to  pay  for  the  ring, 
claiming  as  excuse,  that  he  had  no  money.  No  money,  indeed !  The 
prosecutor  was  outraged.  He  had  had  money  to  buy  trinkets  for  his 
wife,  had  he  not?  It  was  all  part  of  a  scheme  that  this  foreigner  had 
concocted  to  defraud  The  Lincoln  Jewelry  Company. 

Korsakoff’s  interpreter  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  case.  He 
explained,  at  Korsakoff’s  behest,  how  he  had  not  understood  the  law, 
how  poor  he  had  suddenly  become.  Korsakoff  could  think  of  nothing 
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else  to  say  and  sat  down  rather  frightened.  He  had  been  unable  to 
see  the  kind-hearted  salesman,  who,  he  felt,  if  he  understood  the  situa¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  good  enough  to  take  his  part. 

The  judge  cleared  his  throat.  He  proclaimed,  in  a  voice  calculated 
to  awaken  the  reporters,  that  “ignorance  of  the  law  was  no  excuse.” 
The  reporters  scented  copy.  The  judge  saw  this  and  warmed  to  his 
task.  He  said  that  he  believed  it  the  duty  of  all  immigrants  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  law  of  the  land  as  soon  as  they  entered 
the  country.  If  they  chose  not  to  do  this  he  could  show  no  mercy. 
Justice  must  prevail. 

He  pronounced  sentence  and  Korsakoff  was  led  to  jail. 

*  *  *  *  * 

His  cell  was  cramped  and  gray.  Korsakoff  never  talked  with  the 
other  prisoners.  He  sat  alone  and  brooded.  The  nights  were  long, 
unbearable.  The  days  were  horrors,  filled  with  wild,  uncontrollable 
thoughts. 

The  warden  broke  the  news  as  gently  as  he  knew  how,  and  Korsa¬ 
koff  understood  very  clearly  how  it  had  happened.  The  warden’s 
story  was  not  very  complete  as  to  detail,  but  Korsakoff  could  supply 
the  gaps.  She  had  tried  to  work  in  order  to  get  food  for  Dmitri,  and 
had  fallen  sick  so  that  she  could  not  work.  She  had  then  taken  to 
begging  and  had  starved  to  death  very  slowly,  Dmitri  less  slowly. 

He  took  the  blow  stolidly,  almost  sullenly,  thought  the  warden. 
But  it  was  only  that  Korsakoff  was  stunned.  The  salesman — he  had 
been  so  gracious,  so  kindly,  such  a  gentleman.  It  all  seemed  impossible. 


A  Revamped  Oedipus 

by 

Hugh  J.  Gordon 

THOUGH  the  study  of  Greek  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase  of  late 
years,  Greek  drama,  as  far  as  production  on  the  stage  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  for  a  long  time  been  relegated  to  the  academic  ven¬ 
tures  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  These  productions  served  their 
purpose,  of  course— witness  the  laudable  presentation  of  “Hecuba,”  by 
Holy  Cross  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  two  years  ago— but  they  did  not 
have  the  broad  scope,  the  publicity,  nor  the  continued  performance 
necessary  for  a  serious  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  Then 
again,  they  catered  to  a  select  class  of  which  very  few  were  able  to  do 
more  than  admire  the  execution  of  the  chorus,  the  stiffness  of  the  actors 
or  the  beautiful  sonorities  of  the  Attic  Greek.  The  college  professor 
alone  could  appreciate  the  hidden  excellences  of  the  tongue  enhanced 
as  they  were  by  the  fulfillment  and  execution  on  the  stage— even  in  his 
case  it  meant  more  of  a  pedantic  satisfaction  than  an  Aristotelian 
katharsis.  For  the  general  public,  even  if  they  had  desired  to  patron¬ 
ize  such  productions  in  the  original  Greek,  too  much  would  have  been 
required. 

To  bring  the  choice  gems  of  the  old  Greek  drama  before  an 
American  or  English  audience  was,  undoubtedly,  a  desideratum,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  present  time  when  both  countries  are  trying  to  get  back 
to  the  cultural  aspect  of  things,  ignored  long  and  shamefully  because 
of  the  lust  of  material  prosperity.  There  was  the  possibility  of  using 
translations  with  some  change  in  the  form.  This  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  “Oresteia”  of  Aeschylus,  in  the  “Agamemnon,”  the  “Choephorae” 
and  the  “Eumenides,”  where  each  of  the  plays  was  concentrated  into 
a  single  act,  the  work  of  Basil  Davenport.  This  was  done  some  time 
ago  for  the  Yale  Dramatic  Association.  There  are  other  ways, 
one  of  which  I  wish  to  discuss. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  Greek  plays  will  reach  a  greater 
audience  and  will  gain  a  wider  appreciation  if  they  are  staged  in 
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English.  That  seems  a  bit  paradoxical,  but  we  believe  it  quite  true 
in  these  modern  days.  Admitting  without  argument  the  truism  that 
translations  are  approximations  and  never  quite  the  same  as  the 
original,  we  still  insist  that  a  good  translation,  if  staged  effectively 
and  with  tolerable  fidelity,  will  do  more  toward  a  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  original  and  its  spirit  than  anything  else.  Gladly  would  we 
welcome  a  production  in  the  real  Greek  that  would  be  understood 
by  the  groundling,  but  that  looks  like  the  millenium  at  present.  We 
must  get  the  best  substitute. 

The  Abbey  Theater  of  Dublin  has  one  solution.  The  theater 
itself  hardly  needs  an  introduction.  The  cradle  of  the  Little  Theater  ' 
movement,  it  has  done  considerable  toward  the  reestablishment  of  art 
on  the  stage.  Severely  criticized  by  some,  exalted  by  others,  it  has 
steadily  grown  until  now  it  has  a  large  following  of  patrons  in  its 
native  city.  Some  of  the  players  came  recently  to  New  York  City, 
causing  no  little  comment  by  their  pictures  of  Irish  life  as  portrayed 
in  “Juno  and  the  Paycock,”  and  other  plays  by  their  unconventional 
leader,  Sean  Casey.  A  year  ago  this  time,  a  very  queer  season  for 
such  a  play,  “Oedipus  the  King”  was  put  on,  with  English  text,  by 
the  Abbey  players.  It  was  the  first  play  of  its  kind  undertaken  by 
them  and  its  success  was  as  overwhelming  as  its  production  had  been 
considered  hazardous.  No  little  of  the  credit  was  due  to  William 
Butler  Yeats,  the  mystical  man  of  Ireland’s  fairies,  who  sketched  an 
Oedipus  that  could  stand  beside  the  handiwork  of  Sophocles  without, 
of  course,  equalling  it.  The  players  outdid  themselves  in  a  species 
of  play  quite  unknown  to  them  hitherto,  and  the  galleries  were  packed 
at  every  performance  even  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  replacing 
the  nuances  usual  at  the  time. 

The  difficulties  that  such  a  production  entailed  were  numerous. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  outline  the  differences  between  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  ancient  and  modern  ideal  of  the  drama.  Assuming 
that  a  perfect  translation  exhaling  the  thin,  clear  atmosphere  of 
Sophocles  had  been  achieved,  there  still  lay  many  problems  ahead  of 
the  manager.  The  chorus  was  a  sore  thumb,  projecting  itself  into  the 
action,  exhibiting  itself  between  our  so-called  scenic  divisions — it  was 
a  rather  ubiquitous  factor  for  which,  as  such,  a  modern  stage  offered 
no  refuge.  The  development  of  the  plot  would  seem  to  be  another 
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unsolvable  case,  for  when  the  Athenian  climbed  to  his  seat  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  that  was  his  theater,  he  knew  well  the  story  of  Oedipus — 
it  was  a  matter  of  folk-lore,  almost  born  with  him.  To  bring  out  a 
play  similarly  in  English  with  the  plot  known  previously  to  the 
audience  offers  a  certain  doubt  as  to  its  aptness  for  production.  The 
fact  that  it  proved  no  drawback  speaks  well  for  Yeats  and  the  Abbey 
actors. 

Many,  previous  to  the  staging  of  the  play,  thought  it  unfit  matter 
for  a  modern  stage,  arguing  that  the  incestuous,  patricidal  Oedipus 
would  be  too  gruesome  a  character  for  the  Abbey ;  they  held  that  the 
blind  Oedipus  stalking  about  the  stage  toward  the  last  curtain,  his 
sightless  eyes  running  with  blood  drawn  with  Jocasta’s  bodkin,  would 
never  pass  muster  on  a  modern  stage.  They  might  have  remembered 
that  in  the  plays  Oedipus  is  punished  direly  for  his  inadvertent  crimes 
against  his  mother  and  father— a  catastrophe  that  is  too  often  omitted 
in  many  contemporary  plays  where  similar  themes  are  treated.  The 
artistic  objection  concerning  the  last  appearance  of  the  tragic  Oedipus 
is  not  a  real  argument,  in  fact,  the  scene  is  in  place,  and  if  led  up 
to  properly,  crowns  the  whole  play  with  a  fine  frenzy  of  emotional 
pity  for  the  suffering  King  of  Thebes  that  reflects  no  little  credit  on 
the  author.  There  is  no  question  that  the  play  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Grecian  point  of  view  in  such  matters,  but  Sophocles, 
the  master  playwright,  put  these  requisite  conceptions  in  the  mouths 
of  Cleon,  the  chorus,  the  messengers,  and  even  Oedipus  himself,  with 
that  delicate  irony  for  which  the  story  offered  so  many  chances.  And 
when  the  play  is  done  into  English,  the  audience,  no  matter  how 
ignorant  of  Grecian  customs  and  thought,  will  be  able  to  grasp  the 
whole  note  behind  the  play— to  watch  with  a  kind  of  harrowing  grim¬ 
ness,  the  fulfillment  of  Fate’s  decree— seeing  before  their  eyes  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  “Whom  the  gods  would  kill,  they  first  make  happy,”  a  tenet 
harking  back  to  Herodotus  and  Homer. 

In  this  part  of  the  play  where  Oedipus  declares  himself  doomed 
and  takes  upon  himself  the  curse  he  had  formerly  pronounced, 
ignorant  of  its  recipient,  the  climax  for  an  English  audience  is  reached, 
but  the  inexorable  Greek  demanded  something  more  lengthy  and  sus¬ 
tained,  so  Sophocles  retells  the  whole  story  of  the  play,  the  sorry 
victim  describing  everything  in  the  ironic  light  shed  by  the  revela- 
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tion  of  his  birth.  Yeats,  realizing  that  such  a  prolonged  scene  would 
only  tire  a  modern  audience,  reduces  the  speech  to  a  practical  length 
and  leaves  the  actor  to  earn  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  through 
the  medium  of  a  brief  but  terribly  affecting  parting. 

Aside  from  the  plot,  the  method  of  presentation  and  expression 
offered  a  difficulty.  No  modern  parallel  could  be  found  for  the 
chorus.  It  was  true  that  the  chorus  in  the  “Oedipus  Rex”  did  not 
play  as  prominent  a  part  as  in  his  earlier  plays,  and  far  less  reliance 
was  placed  upon  it  than  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  whose  majestic 
choruses  are  the  chief  beauties  of  his  plays.  Aeschylus  clung  to  the 
Bacchic  origin  of  the  drama,  and  used  his  choruses  as  well  for  dancing 
and  similar  effects  as  for  important  developments  in  the  play.  When, 
however,  the  “Oedipus”  was  wrought  into  the  English  mould,  it  became 
necessary  to  modify  matters,  and  Yeats  succeeded  very  well  in  his 
attempts.  He  was  forced  to  lessen  the  part  of  the  chorus  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  their  undoubted  importance  in  the  story.  The 
two  distinct  offices  as  complement  and  explanation  of  the  action  had 
to  be  kept,  while  the  part  of  the  choregus  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  also. 
To  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  single  chorus,  Yeats  divided  the  lines 
given  by  Sophocles  to  one  person  among  eight,  who  delivered 
the  speeches  in  verse  set  to  a  plain  chant.  The  solos,  thus  rendered 
by  different  voices,  symbolized  the  comments  of  the  leading  citizens, 
while  the  verses  given  in  unison  represented  the  views  of  the  crowd. 
The  eight  choruses  were  placed  just  in  front  of  the  audience,  which 
thus  also  became  a  factor  in  the  production. 

After  all  Yeats  has  done  quite  creditable  work  with  the  old  tragic 
pattern.  He  did  not  make  his  play  a  mere  translation.  With  his  peculiar 
felicity  of  dramatic  touch,  he  clothed  the  play  in  language  which,  while 
it  retains  the  literary  flavor  throughout,  shows  that  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  actors  who  have  to  speak  the  lines.  To  have 
achieved  literary  finesse  without  adaptation  for  the  stage,  and  for  a 
modern  stage  in  particular,  would  have  vitiated  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  translator.  The  diction  was  simplified  to  satisfy  the  contemporary 
trend,  but  Yeats,  nevertheless,  preserved  the  poetic  strength  of  the 
original  as  well  as  its  intellectual  power.  That  this  was  no  easy  task 
we  can  be  sure. 

It  was  quite  remarkable,  I  have  been  told,  to  see  the  hold  the 
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play  took  upon  the  populace.  Whereas  many  had  thought  that  the 
“Oedipus”  could  not  be  put  on  the  boards  for  a  week  with  profit,  it 
was  found  that  extra  performances  were  necessary.  It  does  reassure 
one  to  see  capacity  audiences  filling  the  Abbey,  sitting  in  awed 
silence  through  the  terrible  tragedy  that  was  presented  without  a  pause 
in  the  development  except  those  prescribed  by  the  Greek  author,  and 
filled  in  by  the  chorus.  Strangely,  too,  those  attending  were  not  from 
the  intelligentsia  solely,  as  one  might  think.  The  cheaper  seats  were 
taken  by  the  working  population  of  the  city  and  reports  say  that  their 
enthusiasm  ran  high  over;  the  resurrected  drama. 

The  whole  performance  was  a  tribute  to  playwright,  actors  and 
audience.  When  we  consider  that  it  was  presented  on  a  small  stage 
hung  with  curtains,  with  only  two  columns  to  relieve  its  somberness — 
the  replica,  almost,  of  the  bare  stage  of  the  Athenians— we  must 
admire  the  craftsmanship  of  all  concerned.  Yeats,  of  course,  receives 
the  chief  praise— he  has  fashioned  a  play  that  can  be  compared  to 
Gilbert  Murray’s  for  literary  value,  he  has  gone  further  and  wrought  a 
composition  of  dramatic  moment  that  no  ordinary  textbook  translation 
could  give.  To  those  of  us  who  prize  these  old  Greek  dramas  it  must  be 
a  consolation  to  see  them  staged  with  such  expert  technical  facility 
on  the  part  of  the  actors,  a  capacity  audience  listening  to,  and  ap¬ 
plauding,  a  play  that  has  been  nicely  refurbished  by  one  who  has  not 
only  the  director’s  eye  for  the  dramatic,  but  the  artist’s  fascination 
for  the  finished,  polished,  almost  too  perfect,  production  of  the 
Athenian  drama  master,  Sophocles. 


Shaw,  Rebel  of  the  Theatre 


by 

Victor  J.  Newton 


FTER  the  calm,  the  storm.  And  after  Pinero,  Shaw.  That 


has  been  the  succession,  a  natural  one,  and  the  theater  ought 


-*■  ^  to  be  profoundly  grateful  for  it.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
not  been  the  most  popular  dramatist  in  the  world  (it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  him  to  be  popular),  but  he  has  had,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  drama  since  Plauptmann,  and  has  done  much  to 
turn  the  theater  from  its  established  trend  of  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was,  in  fact,  only  to  be  expected  after  the  maudlin  sentimentality  and 
meaningless  melodrama  that  followed  the  reign  of  the  great  Victorians, 
that  a  counter  swing  of  the  pendulum  should  carry  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  should  see  the  lately  deified  romance  rolled  in  the  dust, 
should  see  romantic  war  called  murder,  and  romantic  love  called  lust. 
It  was  undeniably  George  Bernard  Shaw  who  started  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  this  direction  and  for  this,  I  say,  the  theater  should 
be  glad  since  it  does  no  institution  any  good  to  fall  into  unescapable 
ruts.  The  theater  needs  its  rebels  just  as  much  as  society  needs  them. 

Shaw  is  a  natural  born  rebel.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has 
startled  and  prodded  the  world  of  thought;  he  has  been  the  storm 
center  of  intelligentsia:  he  has  been  the  stormy-petrel  of  English 
letters,  but  he  most  assuredly  has  not  been  the  play-boy  of  the 
Western  world  some  would  like  to  consider  him.  Shaw  is  serious.  To 
consider  him  a  clown,  standing  on  his  head  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
or  shocking  people,  is  to  grossly  misunderstand  him.  There  have  always 
been  those  who  could  not  see  beyond  their  own  eyebrows  to  shriek  at 
the  brilliant  Irishman  and  beg  him  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
ambush  (this  is  a  purely  figurative  ambush  and  refers  in  no  way  to 
the  gentleman’s  beard)  and  say  what  he  really  meant.  These  people 
and  their  sort  saw  a  jester  with  a  cap  and  bells;  but, 


“They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin,  he  wore.” 
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Bernard  Shaw  revolts,  among  many  other  things,  against  the  idea 
that  the  prime  function  of  the  theater  is  to  entertain.  He  uses  the 
stage  as  the  minister  uses  his  pulpit,  as  the  orator  uses  a  soap-box, 
to  spread  his  doctrines  about  life.  He  joins  with  such  men  as  Ibsen 
and  Hauptmann  in  bringing  to  the  theater  the  strict  “intellectual 
drama.”  He  is  a  frank  propagandist  using  the  theater  instead  of 
pamphlets  to  broadcast  his  ideas  and  theories.  This  sort  of  thing  lends 
an  added  dignity  to  the  theater,  and  helps  materially  to  keep  it  in 
actual  touch  with  life  and  its  problems. 

Perhaps  the  first  sign  that  Shaw  gives  of  his  rebel  disposition 
is  his  so-called  egotism.  Scorning  the  bourgeois  virtue  of  modesty, 
Shaw  admits  quite  frankly  that  he  is  a  very  superior  person,  that  he 
knows  it  and  that  he  wants  others  to  know  it  as  well.  Personally,  I 
see  nothing  shocking  about  this.  Vain  people,  says  George  Jean 
Nathan,  usually  have  something  to  be  vain  about.  But  Shaw’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  own  worth  is  not  mere  vanity.  Chesterton  comes  the 
closest  to  a  rational  appreciation  of  the  egotism  of  such  men  as  Shaw. 

“I  revolt,  not  against  the  loud  egotist  but  the  gentle  egotist,  who  talks  tenderly 
of  trifles,  who-  says,  ‘A  sunbeam  gilds  the  amber  of  my  cigarette  holder:  I  find  I 
cannot  live  without  my  cigarette  holder.’  I  resist  this  arrogance  simply  because  it 
is  more  arrogant.  For  even  so  complete  a  fool  cannot  really  suppose  we  are 
interested  in  his  cigarette  holder;  and,  therefore,  must  suppose  we  are  interested  in 
him.  But  I  defend  a  dogmatic  egotist  precisely  because  he  deals  in  dogmas.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  is  not  regarded  as  a  pose  of  foppish  vanity;  yet  the  word  ‘I’  comes 
before  even  the  word  ‘God.’  The  believer  comes  first;  but  he  is  soon  dwarfted  by 
his  beliefs,  swallowed  in  the  creative  whirlwind  and  trumpets  of  the  resurrection.” 

Among  the  most  interesting  things  to  be  noted  about  Shaw  is  his 
inability  to  refrain  from  long  prefaces  to  his  plays.  This,  too,  is  laid 
to  his  egotism.  Let  us  see  what  Shaw,  himself,  thinks  of  it : 

“There  is  a  foolish  opinion  prevalent  that  an  author  should  allow  his  works 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  he  who  appends  and  prefixes  explanations  to  them 
is  likely  to  be  as  bad  an  artist  as  the  painter  cited  by  Cervantes,  who  wrote  under 
his  picture,  This  Is  a  Cock,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  about  it.  The  reason 
that  most  dramatists  do  not  publish  their  plays  with  prefaces  is  because  they  cannot 
write  them.  .  .  .  Now  what  I  say  is,  why  should  I  get  another  man  to  praise  me 
when  I  can  praise  myself?  I  have  no  disabilities  to  plead:  produce  me  your  best 
critic  and  I  will  criticise  his  head  off.  As  to  philosophy,  I  taught  my  critics  the  little 
they  knew  in  my  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism;  and  now  they  turn  their  guns — the  guns 
I  loaded  for  them — on  me,  and  proclaim  that  I  write  as  though  mankind  had  intellect 
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without  will.  Ingrates:  who  was  it  that  directed  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  will  and  intellect?  Not  Schopenhauer,  I  think,  but 
Shaw.” 

So  much  for  what  many  consider  the  insufferable  egotism  of 
Bernard  Shaw.  After  all,  the  man  has  much  to  be  proud  of  and  we 
cannot  say  that  he  was  a  hypocrite,  at  any  rate. 

Shaw,  being  by  nature  a  Puritan  and  so  a  hater  of  beauty— he 
admits  as  much  when  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  “Plays  for  Puritans,” 
“I  have  always  been  a  Puritan  in  my  outlook  on  art” — lost  no  time  in 
attacking  the  theater  of  his  day,  which  he  thought  was  actually  be¬ 
coming  idolatrous  of  beauty  and  romance  to  the  neglect  of  the  facts 
of  life.  Shaw  found  first,  that  the  theater  in  seeking  for  a  universal 
interest  to  appeal  to  in  its  widely  differing  audiences  had  struck  upon 
the  sex  interest,  and  he  found,  secondly,  that  they  were  forced  to  deal 
in  so  stilted  and  prudish  a  way  with  this  sex  interest  that  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  utter  jejuness  of  most  of  the  plays  presented.  The 
theory  that  a  love  interest  had  to  motivate  everyone  in  a  play,  Shaw 
scouted  with  ill-concealed  derision.  He  loathes  the  idea  that:  “No 
man  or  woman  can  be  courageous  or  kind  or  friendly  unless  infat- 
uatedly  in  love  with  someone.”  In  railing  similarly  on  the  subject  of 
romance  the  Irishman  says: 

“I  have  noticed  that  when  a  certain  type  of  feature  appears  in  painting  and  is 
admired  as  beautiful,  it  presently  becomes  common  in  nature;  so  that  the  Beatrices 
and  Francescas  in  the  picture  galleries  of  one  generation,  come  to  life  as  the  parlor¬ 
maids  and  waitresses  of  the  next.  If  the  conventions  of  romance  are  only  insisted 
on  long  enough  and  uniformly  enough  (a  condition  guaranteed  by  the  uniformity 
of  human  vanity  and  folly),  then,  for  the  huge  School  Board  taught  masses  who 
read  romance  and  nothing  else,  these  conventions  will  become  the  laws  of  personal 
honor.  Jealousy  will  become  obligatory,  and  ruin,  ostracism,  breaking  up  of  homes 
and  duelling,  murder,  suicide  and  infanticide  will  be  produced  (have  been  produced, 
in  many  cases  in  fact)  in  incidences  which,  left  to  their  natural  outcome,  would  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  worse  than  an  hour’s  soon-forgotten  fuss.  Men  will  be  slain  needlessly 
on  the  field  of  battle  because  officers  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  romantic 
exhibitions  of  conspicuous  gallantry.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  people  with  their  School  Board 
literacy  which  enables  every  penman  to  play  upon  their  romantic  illusions,  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  far  more  completely  than  ever  before.” 

And  again : 

“When  I  see  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  crowned  the  idolatry  of  Art  with  the 
deification  of  Love  so  that  every  poet  is  supposed  to  have  pierced  to  the  holy  of 
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holies  when  he  has  announced  that  Love  is  the  Supreme,  or  the  Enough,  or  the  All, 
I  feel  that  Art  was  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  most  fanatical  of  Cromwell’s  generals 
than  it  ever  will  be  if  it  gets  into  mine.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses  I  can  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy.  But  the  substitution  of  sensuous  ecstasy  for  intellectual  activity 
and  honesty  is  the  very  devil.” 

Thus  we  see  the  attitude  in  which  Shaw  began  his  crusade  of 
rebellion  in  the  theater.  The  hero  of  his  play  was  not  the  man  fore¬ 
most  in  the  charge  in  the  line  of  battle.  Oh,  no !  In  “Arms  and  the 
Man,”  the  situation  is  reversed  and  the  hero  is  the  man  who  has 
exercised  the  better  part  of  valor  and  run  away.  Nor  do  his  charac¬ 
ters  do  their  high  and  noble  deeds  all  for  the  love  of  a  pure  woman, 
as  the  cinema  would  have  it.  In  “The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  Richard 
impersonates  the  clergyman  Anderson,  and  thus  runs  his  neck  into  an 
almost-sure  noose,  but  he  does  not  do  it  because  of  any  love  interest. 
Shaw  was  the  most  angry  man  in  the  hemisphere  when  one  of  the 
actors  in  that  play,  taking  Richard’s  part,  threw  in  a  little  love  business 
in  the  way  of  languishing  and  martyr-like  looks  at  the  minister’s 
wife  just  before  the  soldiers  bear  him  away.  In  fact,  later  in  the  play 
Shaw  makes  this  clear  in  a  speech  given  by  Richard  to  Judith  (the 
minister’s  wife),  who  is  also  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  his 
motive : 

RICHARD ;  “If  I  said — to  please  you — that  I  did  what  I  did  ever  so  little  for 
your  sake,  I  lied  as  men  always  lie  to  women.  You  know  how  much  I  have  lived 
with  worthless  men — and  worthless  women,  too,  for  that  matter. — Well,  they  could 
all  rise  to  some  sort  of  goodness  and  kindness  when  they  were  in  love.  That  has 
taught  me  to  set  very  little  by  what  comes  out  red  hot.  What  I  done  last  night, 
I  did  in  cold  blood,  caring  not  half  so  much  for  your  husband,  or  (ruthlessly)  for 
you  as  I  do  for  myself.  I  had  no  motive  and  no  interest.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
when  it  came  to  taking  my  head  out  of  the  noose  and  putting  someone  else’s  in  it, 
I  couldn’t  do  it.” 

Shaw  is  not  prudish.  He  is  Puritanical.  He  disliked  exceed¬ 
ingly  the  way  in  which  the  stage  of  his  day  represented  women  of  ill- 
fame — as  they  do  today,  in  the  musical  comedy — as  being  a  woman 
of  “joy,”  to  be  associated  with  Pan-like  revels  and  good  times,  so- 
called.  In  “Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,”  he  showed  the  gruesome  side 
of  the  whole  noxious  business  .  .  .  and  for  that  ran  into  the  New  York 
censors,  head-on.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  his  sternest  critic,  was,  to  his 
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eternal  credit  be  it  said,  the  first  to  rush  to  his  defense  when  this 
charge  of  immorality  was  pressed  against  the  play. 

Richard,  in  “The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  is  drawn  with  such  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  hand  that  we  can  well  look  behind  the  scenes  and  behold 
G.  B.  S.  himself.  Richard  rebels  against  the  tyranny  of  his  religion- 
crazed  mother  and  falls  into  the  other  camp.  So  Shaw,  injured  by 
contemporary  life,  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  condemning  it. 

In  one  of  the  latest  Shavian  plays  the  height  of  his  rebellion  is 
plainly  felt;  the  play  called  “Saint  Joan.”  Not  only  does  Shaw  rob 
The  Maid  of  all  of  her  romantic  appeal,  but  he  actually  classes  her 
as  a  “Protestant”  saint.  Claiming  that  she  was  really  guilty  of  heresy 
(as  charged),  and  that  she  got  a  fair  trial  from  her  inquisitors,  he 
attempts  to  make  The  Maid  the  first  of  the  “Protestant  martyrs  for 
private  interpretation  and  judgment.”  All  of  which,  of  course,  is  in 
defiance  of  the  fact  that  The  Maid  must,  obviously,  have  been  a 
romantic,  or  at  least  a  highly  colorful  figure,  or  she  could  never  have 
inspired  the  beaten  armies  of  Dunois,  The  Handsome  Bastard,  crowned 
the  weakling  Dauphin,  and  sent  the  English  armies  into  bewildered 
panic.  Likewise,  the  trial  of  Rehabilitation  which  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  first  board  definitely  established  that  prejudice,  if 
not  downright  fear,  had  influenced  the  first  trial.  (It  was  an  English- 
sympathizing  court  and  Warwick,  the  English  military  commander, 
was  there  to  intimidate  it.  The  trial  was  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Cauchon,  who  was  archbishop  of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  cast  out 
of  that  city  because  of  his  violent  English  prejudices  and  general 
unworthiness,  and  was  not  even  in  the  territory  over  which  he  had 
proper  jurisdiction  when  the  trial  took  place.  Yet  the  rebel  Shaw 
takes  little  account  of  this  so  that  he  can  twist  a  recently  canonized 
saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  a  Protestant  martyr. 

Shaw  has  brought  ideas  to  the  theater  and  for  this  he  should  be 
commended.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  lighthouse  play  and  similar 
melodramas.  If  Shaw  is  a  little  too  cold  it  is  because  he  is  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  pendulum’s  sweep.  Perhaps  there  is  a  happy 
medium.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  glad,  for  the  theater’s  sake,  it  can 
boast  so  stimulating  a  light  as  George  Bernard  Shaw. 


|  From  Foreign  Campuses  | 

OUR  desk  is  littered  with  magazine  wrappers  and  their 
contents,  a  very  good  means  to  perpetuate  the  optimistic  note 
they  all  breathe  of  the  season  and  its  mirth.  What  boots  it 
that  the  old,  old  tales  are  told  again— don’t  we  expect  that?  What  mat¬ 
ters  it  that  the  driven  snow  is  driven  over  again— to  death— we  hope— 
what  if  the  tinsel  glistens  and  the  lights  shine  as  they  have  done  since 
Christmas  first  used  them  for  props— don’t  we  greet  them  still  as 
welcome  familiars— even  the  bibulous  Kris  with  cheeks  that  hold 
their  healthy  glow  only  until  the  importunate  youngsters  have  rubbed 
that  ruddiness  on  to  their  own?  We  suppose  then  that  to  inveigh 
against  the  old  poetry  and  the  jejeune  story  in  this  treatment  of  Christ¬ 
mas  mail  is  not  only  uncharitable,  a  fault  that  never  bothered  any  critic, 
but  quite  useless  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  for  Christmas  is  now 
a  year  away  and  next  year’s  writers  will  conveniently  forget  it.  If 
there  is  one  thing  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  thank  this  benighted 
generation  of  aged  young  people,  and  old  people  who  are  younger 
than  the  young— or  at  least  try  to  be— it  is  the  attempt  to  clothe 
their  bones  and  speak  and  write  as  no  one  has  ever  done  before.  No 
matter  if  the  results  are  ludicrous.  How  gladly  then  would  we  fall 
(metaphorically  of  course)  on  the  neck  of  the  writer  of  an  original 
Christmas  story,  but  we  didn’t  find  one.  To  judge  by  the  general  run 
of  our  contemporaries,  they  are  quite  safe,  and  for  the  most  part 
classically  ancient — you  might  even  say  that  they  are  a  bit  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  hectic  search  for  the  God  “Nova.”  We  leave  it  to 
you.  The  nearest  thing  given  to  us  was  a  Christmas  legend  in  The 
Marquette  Journal,  “Bethlehem’s  Black  Pearl”  by  Antoinette  Newton. 
The  penitent  thief  idea  has  been  used  often  before,  but  there  is  a 
deft  touch  this  time  that  lifts  it  above  mediocrity.  It  is  rounded  off 
artistically,  not  hung  on  the  hooks  of  a  spiritual  shibboleth. 

While  then  we  like  to  see  Christmas  material  among  our  fellow 
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collegians,  non-Christmas  matter  that  is  good  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Yuletide  hack  work  that  is  “evergreen”  and  out-at-the-elbow.  Hap¬ 
pily  we  found  several  instances  of  quite  praiseworthy  work  along  these 
lines.  The  quality  of  short  stories  for  one  thing  seems  to  increase. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  in  collegiate  circles  both  among 
writers  and  readers.  Despite  the  interest  in  “The  New  Poetry,”  and 
sundry  items  of  discussion,  in  essay  form,  of  the  drama,  psycho¬ 
analysis,  and  prohibition,  the  average  college  man  and  girl  are  better 
satisfied  when  they  read  a  good  short  story  or  two  in  their  monthlies. 
That  their  desires  are  gratified,  quite  capably,  too,  is  indicated  by  the 
December  issues  before  us.  Again  The  Marquette  Journal  scores,  this 
time  with  a  sympathetic  piece  called  “Starlight”— it  is  well  done.  Too 
often  our  collegiate  stories  are  bare  skeletons  of  incident  or  anecdote 
with  a  dialogue  that  is  a  glaring  confession— “Starlight”  is  different. 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple  maintains  its  high  standard  with  “Fine 
Evening”  by  the  versatile  William  A.  Kinney.  While  not  his  best, 
there  is  a  poignant  atmosphere  thrown  about  the  heroic  Crowe  that 
catches  one.  “Pantomime,”  in  the  same  issue,  is  too  vague  and  tenuous 
—there  is  no  definite  impression.  We  felt  like  asking,  “Well,  what 
of  it?”  In  “The  Visitor,”  The  Fordham  Monthly  has  a  very  fine 
story,  with  a  touch  of  seasonal  sacrifice  and  character  sketching  that 
is  well,  but  not  too  finely,  drawn.  One  thing  spoils  it,  a  melodramatic 
gesture  that  reminds  one  of  Lon  Chaney  et  alii  ejusmodi.  On  an 
entirely  different  theme  in  The  Cornell  Column,  H.  C.  Tomlinson 
writes  “Charon”— it  reminds  one,  in  a  way,  of  Dickens,  poking  his 
way  down  by  the  docks  of  the  dank,  slimy  Thames.  The  attempt 
at  the  Limehouse  dialect  is  good. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  that  strange  product  of  the 
twentieth  century,  “The  Woman  of  Today.”  To  date  it  has  been 
very  much  of  a  one-sided  question.  The  feminine  contingent  has  been 
quite  content  to  listen  to  the  all-engrossing  talk  of  which  she  was  the 
subject.  Our  current  magazines  spent  thousands  on  artists  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers  to  find  out,  and  expose,  the  cause  and  the  ultimate  des¬ 
tination  of  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age;  as  some  of  the  worthy 
scribes  had  a  row  of  their  own  to  hoe,  their  efforts  showed  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  the  disreputable  cockle  among  the  scrawny  and  pro¬ 
verbial  wheat.  In  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  the  leading  article 
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takes  Judge  McAdoo  to  task  for  an  essay  on  “The  Frightful  Pace  of 
Modern  Jazz.”  After  disposing  “of  a  series  of  horrible  and  sporadic 
examples”  she  goes  on  to  discuss  “ethics”  with  McAdoo— we  will 
prescind  from  that  for  we  are  afraid  that  the  arguments  of  both 
regarding  a  new  system  of  “scientific  ethics”  are  neither  systematic, 
scientific  nor  even  ethical— but  we  are  very  glad  Miss  Parshley  spoke. 
In  passing  let  us  extend  our  felicitations  for  this  well  rounded  number 
from  Northampton.  “A  Chapter  From  My  Life:  the  River”  has  an 
excellent  homely  touch  about  it  that  does  not  degenerate.  The  essay 
on  “The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey”  is  as  fine  a  bit  of  critical  writing 
as  we  have  seen  in  recent  issues.  It  shows  a  competent  hand — and 
head. 

Apropos  of  critical  and  appreciative  essays  on  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  and  their  authors,  may  we  ask  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
attack  the  subject  from  a  new  angle  as  did  the  writer  of  the  article 
mentioned  above?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  feel  like  the  unfortunate 
“who  spoke  out  loud  in  meetin’  ”  but  the  defect  is  general.  Too  often 
the  articles  seem  as  pegs  (rather  shaky  ones  at  that)  upon  which  we 
hang  our  shredded  bits  of  knowledge.  We  speak  fra.nkly,  but  sin¬ 
cerely.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  pieces  try  to  sum  up  an  author  in 
a  thousand  words  when  their  premises  would  demand  ten  times  that. 

Would  that  the  editor  of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple  might  take  aside 
the  author  of  the  “Theory  of  Romance,”  which  contained  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “It  is  an  admitted  fact,  proved  by  the  arts,  that  man  never 
changes  per  se.”  He  should  whisper  in  his  ear  that  it’s  not  being  done. 
It  would  appear  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  taking  junior 
philosophy  too  seriously. 

We  are  still  looking  for  “The”  poem.  Seasonal  verse  is  more 
to  be  commended  for  its  intention  than  its  accomplishments.  Here 
is  a  detached  effort  in  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

THE  ROAD  TO  JERUSALEM 
by 

George  Swift 

To  Damascus  and  to  Jericho 
The  camel  ships  were  moving  slow; 

Egypt’s  desert  and  Judea’s  span 
Of  ashen  dust  were  trampled  o’er; 
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They  move  across  dark  Asia’s  floor — 

An  endless  caravan.  .  .  . 

And  there  came  up  from  Galilee, 

Obedient  to  Rome’s  decree, 

A  Maiden  and  a  Man. 

The  same  number  contains  a  poem,  “Ocean,”  whose  theme  is  the  song 
and  rhythm  of  the  waves— we  find  neither  in  the  verse— yet  the 
imagery  is  clean-cut  and  soothing. 

An  old  woman 
In  a  dress  of  green,  so  dark 
That  it  is  almost  black  .  .  .  stark 
White  hair  .  .  . 

Sits  in  an  oaken  rocking  chair. 

Back  and  forth  ...  a  groove 

Is  worn  upon  the  floor,  and  the  frail  white  fingers  move 
Up  and  down  the  rocker’s  arms. 

And  now,  from  out  the  old  breast 
A  mournful  song  is  rising,  full  of  the  unrest 
Of  idle  years  and  memories  and  hopes 
Of  one  who,  in  the  gloom  of  crumbling  thoughts,  gropes 
For  rays  of  happiness, 

And  the  voice  is  tired,  tired, 

And  yet  volume  strong  .  .  . 

In  sonorous  triumph  it  sweeps  along. 

The  University  of  Dayton  Exponent  has  an  airy  bit  you  might 
like : — 

GIFTS 

by 

Dibs  Ellaway 
To  some  you  give  — 

A  gay  and  charming  artifice, 

A  quick,  quite  witty  repartee, 

A  mocking  glance,  a  stolen  kiss, 

An  entertaining  shallowness  — 

And  they’re  content. 

To  me  you  give  — 

A  tiny  sudden  smile,  a  touch, 

And  eyes  with  tender  laughter  in  them, 

A  silence  intimate  as  such, 

And  other  signs  as  well  —  not  much  — 

But  I’m  content. 


♦ 
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There  are  certain  features  in  every  one  of  our  feasts  and  holidays 
of  the  year  that  offer  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  wits  of  the  joke 
columnist  and  the  cartoonist.  The  first  of  April  may  head  the  list, 

but  New  Year’s  Day  is  a  close  second.  It  is  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  read  in  a  newspaper 
of  “  ‘New  Year’s  Resolutions,’  one  of  the  biggest 
annual  jokes  of  the  English-speaking  race.”  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  dip  our  pen  in  red  ink  and  score  the  offending 
jokester  with  withering,  vitrolitic  diatribes.  We  venture  elsewhere. 
A  certain  courage  is  required,  as  you  can  see  from  the  above,  to  take 
up  the  old  themes  and  bring  them  into  the  glaring  critical  light  of 
contemporary  life.  To  do  so  is  to  invite  a  certain  lofty  condescension 
from  some,  while  from  others  you  receive  an  impression  that  is  akin 
to  obloquy.  Others  there  are  who  prefer  to  think  such  things  as  anti¬ 
quated  and,  therefore,  only  the  kindly  sufferance  one  gives  to  antiques. 
We  prefer  to  retouch  a  few  of  the  tapestries  of  thought  after  digging 
them  out  of  the  garret  to  which  they  had  been  exiled  for  a  suspicious 
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subtlety,  a  logical  weaving  and  an  intricate  deftness  that  could  not 
be  understood  by  present-day  owners.  In  deference  to  the  columnists 
we  will  refrain  from  Resolutions ;  to  placate  the  cartoonists  (also  to 
leave  them  something  to  laugh  at)  we  will  not  speak  of  the  “dear  little 
dimpled  darling,”  with  1928  written  on  a  tag  across  his  shivering 
nakedness.  Rather  will  we  make  the  discussion  more  abstract,  more 
remote  and  more  intangible — Time  and  Memory. 

We  have  heard  that  certain  philosophy  professors  have  been 
known  to  squelch  importunate  students  by  asking  for  a  definition  of 
Time.  (You  might  consider  that  question  as  unethical,  because  they 
could  not  answer  it  themselves.)  The  layman,  despite  his  categorical 
ignorance,  likes  to  put  the  question  to  himself  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  season  ushering  in  a  new  year  causes  speculation  as  to  what 
reaction  he  will  make  to  the  new  time  rations  given  him.  He  likes  to 
reminisce,  especially  if  he  is  fat  and  forty,  on  those  selected  incidents 
in  his  past  days  that  he  chooses  to  remember  as  blessed,  and  around 
which  he  has  placed  the  conventional  roseate  halo,  permeated  with  the 
equally  conventional  and  equally  “roseate”  fragrance  of  roses.  He 
can  conjure  up  the  laborious  days  of  infancy,  and  the  cute  things  his 
family  accused  him  of  having  said  and  done— he  can’t  remember  them 
all,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  incidents  lose  not  a  bit  of  their  cute¬ 
ness  in  the  glowing  retrospect  he  calls  up  on  New  Year’s  Day.  When 
his  eye  rests  upon  the  exploits  of  the  intervening  time,  you  understand 
it  runs  from  the  cradle  to  his  present  contented  moments,  he  prefers 
to  forget  the  pain  and  the  labor  for  the  complacency  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  task ;  he  prefers  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  action  as  a 
fact  and  to  gloss  over  any  part  of  its  progress  that  may  be  particularly 
inglorious  for  himself. 

When  we  have  thought  it  out,  we  are  very  much  like  that  layman. 
“Fat  and  forty  and  incipiently  bald,”  may  be  more  of  a  prophecy  than 
a  fact,  but  at  present  we  wreathe  the  past  in  the  same  sentimental 
halo  as  he.  When  it  comes  to  the  future  we  are  even  more  sanguine, 
rather,  as  sanguine  as  he  was,  twenty  years  ago.  Day  dreaming  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  picture  gallery  of  ambitions  achieved,  and,  strangely 
enough,  we  find  none  there  with  the  scars  and  wrinkles  of  old  age, 
nor  do  we  find  ourselves  wearing  the  tattered  breeches  of  hunger  and 
failure. 
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Those  cynics  who  decry  such  a  process  of  thought  as  a  camouflage 
of  real  life  would  seem  to  speak  at  least  a  modicum  of  truth,  but  New 
Year’s  dreams  have  their  truth  too — they  would  seem  truer  still  if  we 
made  them  a  bit  more  tangible  than  their  thin  warp  of  thought.  Let  us 
have  our  dreams,  but  crystallize  them.  The  days  to  come  are  ours  to 
do  with  as  we  wish.  Let  us  wreathe  the  future  with  velvet  and  crim¬ 
son  and  fragrance,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  scenery  and  the  foot¬ 
lights  only  accentuate  our  own  work.  They  can  make  us  look  ghastly. 
Do  something  with  the  precious  water  that  Time’s  millwheel  is  ever 
treading  down  the  sluiceways  of  Eternity. 


THE 
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WEEK  OF  JANUARY  9 
David  Pinski’s  Comedy  Drama 

“The  Treasure” 


WEEK  OF  JANUARY  16 

“Hedda  Gabler” 

By  Henrik  Ibsen 


You  may  not  believe  it,  but  we  actually  received  a  letter  this 
month.  We  suppose  that  Bill  Marnell  knows  the  worries  of  this  column 
which  the  Alumni  editor  uses  for  a  night  cap,  so  he  kindly  unloaded 
some  items  as  to  the  location  and  state  of  preservation  of  some  of  his 
many  friends  who  departed  this  collegiate  life  last  June.  His  news 
was  a  life-saver,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  in  the  year  when  we  are 
digging  ourselves  in  in  preparation  for  the  mid-year’s,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  either  waiting  for  Spring  or  dreaming  of  Christmas. 
But  Bill  did  not  confine  himself  to  retailing  the  whereabouts  of  the 
men  of  ’27.  He  also  took  occasion  to  criticise  the  Stylus — not  just 
to  “knock”  it,  you  understand.  We  wish  more  of  the  same  would 
come  our  way.  But  here  is  the  letter.  After  giving  his  impressions  of 
various  men,  of  cabbages  and  kings,  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  “Vin¬ 
cente”  of  blessed  memory  and  his  “Quest,”  he  goes  on  to  say : 

I  believe  a  letter  to  the  Alumni  Column  is  supposed  to  recount 
the  doings  of  one’s  classmates.  I  shall  begin,  as  usual,  with  myself. 

I  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  class  of  1927.  Now  I  am 
working  for  an  A.M.  in  the  English  department  at  Harvard.  I  may 
or  may  not  receive  it.  John  Higgins  labors  with  me.  John  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  a  week  ago,  but  is  doing  nicely.  Desire 
to  resume  his  study  of  pre-Shakesperian  comedy  speeds  his  recovery. 
Dan  Noonan  is  a  member  of  the  Economics  Department,  Joe  Ingoldsby 
of  the  Chemical.  Next  year  brings  Joe  to  Medical  School. 

Charlie  Harden  and  I  managed  our  usual  September  junket,  this 
year  a  breathless  trip  through  the  South.  Stopping  en  route  at 
Washington,  we  met  George  Connors,  ’26,  student  at  Georgetown. 
Joe  Beecher,  ’26,  George  told  us,  was  expected  at  Georgetown  in  a  few 
days. 

Charlie  studies  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Now  and  again  Higgins 
and  I  dine  with  Mike  Creed  and  Connie  Monihan,  ’26.  Both  pursue 
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their  studies  at  Harvard  Law,  Connie  grimly,  Mike  urbanely.  Leo 
Keefe  and  Fred  McDermott  study  law  at  Harvard;  Leo  is  determined, 
Fred  ecstatic.  To  date  they  have  made  no  publishing  ventures.  Pete 
Soroka,  Rosy  Verdesca,  John  Costello,  Fred  Harkins,  Tom  Hayes,  all 
study  at  Harvard  Law.  John  Lynch  is  a  student  at  Harvard  Bus¬ 
iness  School.  Before  crossing  the  river  from  Cambridge  let  us  not 
forget  Charlie  Flanagan  and  Tubber  Cronin.  Charlie  is  connected 
with  a  prominent  Cambridge  firm;  Tubber  has  become  a  Conscript 
Father. 

Tom  O’Keeffe  traveled  extensively  through  Canada  this  summer ; 
he  reports  approval  of  one  and  another  phase  of  Canadian  life.  Now 
he  studies  for  an  A.M.  at  Boston  College  Graduate  School.  Lately 
he  has  taught  civics  and  American  government  to  the  school  children 
of  Quincy.  Stoutly  he  maintains  that  their  youthful  ideals  are  not 
shattered.  One  is  privileged  to  wonder ! 

Tom  Heffernan  also  is  working  for  an  A.M.  and  teaching  at 
Boston  College  High  School.  Now  and  then  we  visit,  discuss  our 
tempus  actum ,  usually  chuckle.  John  Buckley,  Pete  Hickey,  Joe 
Hopkinton,  Vin  O’Connell,  Dan  O’Leary,  Ed.  Richardson,  Bill  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Ed.  Bailey  are  enrolled  in  the  Boston  College  Graduate 
School.  Joe  Hopkinton,  Vin  O’Connell  and  Dan  O’Leary,  likewise, 
teach  in  parochial  secondary  schools.  John  Thornton  teaches  at  Regis 
High  School,  New  York  City,  Henry  Farley  at  Burdett’s  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  Joe  Dolan  and  Jack  O’Brien  instruct  their  little  brown  brothers 
in  Porto  Rico. 

Boston  University  claims  members  of  the  class  of  1927.  After 
months  of  anxious  waiting  I  received  one  short,  golden  letter  from 
Frank  Downing.  Fie  is  working  for  an  A.M.  at  Boston  University, 
and  writing  on  the  twentieth  century  in  the  Irish  theater.  Since  that 
letter  the  veil  of  impenetrable  silence  has  again  fallen.  Marty  Davis 
and  Sam  Malone,  likewise,  study  at  Boston  University. 

J.  P.  Sullivan,  brave  soldier,  has  entered  matrimony ;  Pierce  Fitz¬ 
gerald  contemplates.  Ray  Castle  is  selling  for  Batchelder  &  Snyder; 
“Fiddles”  Grandfield  waits  until  September  to  enter  McGill  Medical 
School.  Henry  Heeps  dwells  “in  the  Loop,”  and  works  for  a  Chicago 
packer;  Frank  Kelley  sells  more  and  more  insurance;  Frank  Merrick, 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Boston  “Traveler,”  casts  calculating 
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eyes  on  Broadway.  As  culmination,  four  men  have  started  along  the 
road  to  the  priesthood;  John  Devlin,  Bernie  Fiekers  and  Nick  Quane 
have  become  Jesuits ;  Jimmie  Normile,  among  others,  is  at  Brighton 
Theological  Seminary. 

That,  editor,  is  all  I  know.  My  record  is  incomplete,  very  prob¬ 
ably  inaccurate.  It  may,  however,  prove  of  interest  to  the  friends  we 
left  behind  us.  Now,  I  am  conscience  stricken.  I  have  written  count¬ 
less  pages,  but  at  least  they  are  well  intentioned.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  The  Stylus  is  better  this  year  than  last  year,  it  is  better  than 
the  year  before.  If  I  have  offered  criticism  you  know  it  is  intended  to 
be  constructive.  Congratulations,  and  may  the  best  success  crown 
your  efforts  during  the  coming  year. 

We  left  that  last  paragraph  there  to  soothe  our  ruffled  feelings 
after  listening  to  some  of  the  undergraduate  opinions  of  our  revered 
magazine.  We  are  hoping  that  we  will  get  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Have  you  seen  all  the  advertising  that  Pierce  Fitzgerald  is  getting 
over  the  “Love  Nest”  down  South  Weymouth  way?  If  that  house 
is  ever  finished  it  ought  to  last  a  lifetime.  Our  congratulations  on  the 
matrimonial  venture,  Pierce!  We  will  withhold  comment  on  the 
bungalow  until  we  see  it. 

& 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Finn,  widely 
known  physician  and  specialist  on  the  nose.  After  graduating  here, 
he  went  to  Harvard  Medical  School,  getting  his  degree  in  1890.  He 
later  studied  in  Dublin  and  Vienna,  being  at  one  time  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Adolph  Lorenz,  famous  Austrian  exponent  of  bloodless  surgery. 
During  the  war  and  after,  he  assisted  the  service  men  with  his  skill. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Finn,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Semi¬ 
nary  and  Rev.  Aloysius  R.  Finn  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  in  Brookline. 
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659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


Compliments;  of  our  ^Professional  jfrtenbs 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  J.  O'HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

22  Ames  Bldg. 

H.  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  STACK 

1315  River  Street 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

EDWARD  S.  FARMER 

11  Beacon  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.  M.  D. 

230  Boylston  Street 

P.  F.  KELLEHER 
PHYSICIAN 

1713  Mass.  Ave. 

Cambridg,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  MURPHY 

6  Beacon  Street 

To  the  Students 

Did  you  ever  consider  that  but  for  the  business  men 
of  Boston  who  advertise  in  these  pages  there  could  be  no 
STYLUS? 

They  admire  Boston  College.  They  love  Boston  Col¬ 
lege.  Most  of  them  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  Boston 
College.  But  we  have  no  right  to  ask  them  to  sacrifice 
for  us.  Advertising  is  a  strictly  business  proposition. 
For  every  investment  there  must  be  a  return. 

Such  an  interest  in  our  success  costs  them  money. 
Why  not  give  them  something  in  return?  All  that  they 
ask  is  that  their  product  be  given  a  fair  trial.  Surely 
that  is  a  reasonable  request.  Certainly  if  he  can  please 
you  as  well  as  the  business  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
Boston  College  he  ought  to  receive  every  consideration 
from  you. 

When  next  you  are  about  to  buy  that  new  slicker, 
those  sporty  ties,  or  that  new  French  brier  pipe,  look 
over  the  firms  advertising  in  THE  STYLUS  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  convince  you. 

CO-OPERATING  WITH  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
MEANS  SUCESS  FOR  BOTH. 

MENTION  THE  STYLUS! 


